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Editorial 


THE subject of Church Music, which specially engages our 
attention this month, is one which suggests several questions 
| which are correlated, and among them the 

<n ota following: Admitting that a Union hymn- 
book is both desirable and feasible, will it 

not be necessary for some time to come to have two hymn- 
books, one for the use of schools and old and large churches, 
where a great variety is necessary and can be appreciated, and 
one for the country people, who at best can have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of music and whose range of hymns is 
necessarily limited to few? It is wonderful how many times the 
ordinary Chinese Christian will sing the same hymn over and 
over again, seemingly enjoying it more each time instead of 
wearying with it, and to an extent that seems utterly incompre- 
hensible to us Westerners. A new hymn ora new tune meets 
with scant acceptance, as a rule, until it has had time to in- 
troduce itself, and the people learn to recognize it as a friend. 
Hymn-books of three and four hundred hymns are quite out 
of place among such church members, who should not be 
burdened with the expense of the purchase of what is to them 
but little more than waste paper, inconvenient to carry about, 
and in which they wander as ina wilderness. A few simple, 
standard hymms is all that they need or can appreciate or 


appropriate, 


‘? 
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No one can make a study of the hymn-books which are in 
general use among the Chinese churches without noting that an 
altogether undue proportion of them are of the 

Taste in 

Hymnology. type generally known as ‘* Sankey. With- 

- out at all reflecting on the usefulness of this 
class of hymn for a special kind of work, does not its prepon- 
derance in our hymnals serve to show that translators of hymns, 
at least in recent years, have played down to the supposed 
inferior taste or intellect of the Chinese Christian, and have 
succeeded in consequence in giving him an undue measure of 
less than the best? With the wealth of centuries of Christian 
praise for our heritage it is unworthy of us that we should be > 
ready to lead the lips of the Chinese church captive to a 
hymnology less reverent, less dignified, and altogether less 
poetical in both spirit and form than the churches of our various 
orders have been wont to use. The cult of Christian worship 
is one of the most effective factors in the work of spiritual 
education and edification.” For the fullest realization of this 
form of service we need the grandeur and dignity which is born 
of true reverence and not the thoughtless familiarity with sacred 
ideals which detracts so much from the worship observable in 
China at the present time. ‘The deeply spiritual hymns of the 
ancient and medizval church, such as ‘‘Creator Spirit, by 
Whose Aid;’’ ‘Holy Spirit, Fount of Light ;’’ ‘‘O, Happy 
Band of Pilgrims,’? and many another, are conspicuously 
absent from our collections, while those glorious soul-stirring 
German chorals of which Wesley made such effective use, 
might almost never have been. 

* * * 

Ir is hoped that the subject of Church Praise will not only 

receive a quickening of interest by the issue of the present 
number of the RECORDER, but that those 
abe Future who are specially concerned in this branch 


of Christian work will be encouraged to. 
take steps with a view to the co-ordination 


of their work. ‘The RECORDER will be glad to publish in the 
form of Church News or in the corespondence columns informa- 
tion about the progress made in this connection in the various 
centres of missionary work. Many missionaries are aware of 
what has been done by the English Baptist Mission in Shan- 
tung towards a new method in Chinese church music and 


> 
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_ with what satisfactory results. We trust the tune book which 

has been specially prepared by this Mission will be avail- 
able for purchase by others, and that its use will mark the. 
beginning of further efforts for the development of our ser- 
vice of praise. 


* * * 


THE problem of giving satisfactory instruction in theology 
was never more difficult than it is to-day. Nor did it ever 
require greater wisdom or more devotion. 
The increasing complexity of life and the 
impinging of problems of science and 
philosophy upon the facts of religion have made it impossible to 
rest content with the dogmatic form of instruction which once 
sufficed for theological purposes. The equipment of the 
Chinese student for pastoral work in the face of the enormous 
changes which are in process in this empire, requires no less 
careful attention than does that of his fellow-student in the 
seminaries of the West. It follows, then, that theological 
instruction, to be thoroughly effective, should be in the 
hands of men who have a full knowledge of the cognate 
problems of theology and who are enabled by education and 
by gift to deal comprehensively and fairly with the many 
issues that are presented to the thinking mind to-day. If it 
were possible in China for the system to prevail which exists 
at the present time in many of the best institutions of the 
West, where tutors hold appointments and lecture to students 
from various different points of view, thereby leading them 
to the habit of independent thought and judgment, it would 
be all to the good. Is it always wise to appoint the 
seniors among our missionaries, who have of necessity been 
engaged in practical work for long years, and who have 
frequently in consequence lost touch with the progress of 
theological science, as the professors of theology to the Chinese 
ministerial students? This method has many advantages 
on its practical side, but those advantages will be more than 
outweighed if our students are not sent forth to preach armed 
with a sufficient knowledge of the living problems of the 
day they live in. The preacher more than others needs 
the assurance, spiritual and intellectual, which is born of 


knowledge. 


Theological 
Education Problems. 
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Dr. BosworTH, the Dean of the Oberlin (Ohio) Theo- 
logical Seminary, in a paper published in the October issue of - 
Religious Education, speaks thus on the question 
of the purpose of a theological seminary. He 
says it is not the function of the seminary to fit 
students to occupy chairs of instruction. The seminary exists 

to train up leaders for the Christian church, and all its 
- arrangements should be made subservient to the general purpose 
of making effective Christian ministers. Of the sfzrz¢ of the 
theological seminary he says it must be that of hard work and 
of the open mind. It should generally assume that its students 
have accquired in previous training a toughness of intellectual 
fibre capable of prolonged and strenuous mental effort. It 
must also introduce its students fairly and faithfully to the 
principal trends of theological and philosophical thought, 
radical and conservative, and develop the open-minded temper. 
Pains must also be taken to see that the spirit of the 
seminary is conducive to the development of personal religion 
among the men. The Church of Jesus Christ, Professor 
Bosworth concludes, is called upon to prove its right to be by 
showing the contribution it can make to the life of the whole 
community. The leaders of the church must bring to bear 
upon the problems of advancing civilization alertness of mind, 
scientific method, and self-sacrificing consecration that cannot 
be surpassed elsewhere. The theological seminary must turn 
out men trained for leadership, ready for new conditions. 

These are weighty words. Theological instruction will 
not prove of great value to the coming ministry of the Church 
of Christ in China unless by its means men are developed 
who can stand four-square to the assaults advanced by the 
materialistic tendencies of the age and the nation. It is 
not the automata, who are too often the product of dogmatic 
instruction, that we need, so much as men in whom living faith 
is built upon personal conviction. 


Bodvice trom 
a Speciatist. 


* * 
WE are glad to be able to give some account of the recent 
revival services held in Nanking, under the 
oe = direction of Mr. Goforth, avd said to have 
been in some respects the most remarkable 
Chinese Pastors. 
of any of those so successfully conducted 


by him. A specially prepared auditorium, a united desire 
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on the part of the various Missions, and fing weather, all con- 
tributed, outwardly, to the success of the meetings. The 
manifestations were similar to those which have characterized 
the meetings in Korea and Manchuria. But what we wish 
to specially refer to, and which was further brought out ina 
social function in Shanghai shortly afterwards at which the 
Chinese pastors and preachers were entertained by the foreign 
missionaries, was the manifest cleavage which was revealed 
as existing between the Chinese and some, at least, of the 
foreigners. The extent to which this existed, came as a 
painful surprise, but it was well that it came to the surface, 
and it is needless to say that the revival dissipated it thorough- 
ly at the time: Doubtless very few missionaries realize to 
what extent this feeling prevails between themselves and the 
Chinese pastors. It probably has existed in many a place and 
for a long time without there having been the faintest con- 
sciousness on the part of the foreigner that there was even 
the shadow of it, until some mmportant « occasion brought the 
thing to light. 


* * * 


IF one were to enquire as to the source of this difference, the 
reply is that it would doubtless be found in many cases to arise 
from the different modes of life as between — 
foreigners and Chinese, different habits and 
.tastes, and the almost inevitable separation 
which is natural (but not of grace) between those of such 
widely divergent countries as China and the West. There are 
a great many ‘‘ walls of partition’’ that have to be broken 
down, our own tastes and preferences often ignored or set aside 
and that spirit of brotherliness cultivated, which is so easy 
to preach but difficult to practice. We see it very much 
accentuated in Japan, and may have thought that in China we 
were free from it. But as these two meetings abundantly 
attest, it exists in China also, and it would probably prove a 
painful revelation to some to find to what extent it existed 
among their own Chinese co-laborers. Nothing but the spirit 
of love, of humility and of wisdom can save us from it or 
eradicate it when once it springs up. It would be well if each 
missionary were to set himself to learn what is the real state of 
feeling towards himself on the part of the Chinese with whom 
he is associated in the work of the Gospel. 


ts to be 
done? 
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To those who are interested in Scripture translational 
work, for are criticising terms already in use as inadequate 
or wrong, we would commend the following, 
which is found in Professor Cremer’s Biblico- 
Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek— 
a very able work—which shows that the difficulties met with 
in translating into Chinese are not peculiar to that language. 
Speaking of the word in Biblical Greek for Holy, he says: 
‘* As Greek of itself did not possess the right word for it, the 
only term presenting itself as in any degree appropriate—ay.os 
—had to be filled and coined afresh with a new meaning, and 
thus ays is one of the words wherein the radical influence, 
the transforming and newly fashioning power of revealed 
religion, is most clearly shown. Of all the ideas which, 
within the world subjected to the influence of Christianity or 
in the modern languages, are bound up in the word ho/y, none 
are to be found in the ancient tongues, Greek and Latin, in 
the term above named save those of ‘‘the sublime,” ‘‘the 
consecrated,’’ ‘‘the venerable.’? The main element—the 
moral—is utterly wanting. Hence it is not merely a topic of 
linguistic interest, it is a significant moral phenomenon which 
here presents itself to our enquiry.’? Only usage and the 
growth by accretion and expansion, the being ‘‘filled and 
coined afresh,’’ will ever give us many of the most important 
words of the Christian religion in Chinese. As a correspond- 
ent well points out, it is much easier to object to faulty terms 
than to suggest new and satisfactory ones. 


Biblical Terms 
in Chinese. 


* * * 


THE accounts which we have been receiving of the work 
accomplished in connection with the Student Movement in 
England during the recent campaign of 
‘Mr. Mott, are very encouraging. In 
London and in Oxford and Cambridge 
most remarkable meetings have been held. Much preparation 
had been made in advance, and the public work in London was 
begun with a meeting in the Albert Hall, where close upon ten 
thousand people were present, and the proportion of students 
was very large. This is the more remarkable since London is 
an especially difficult field to work on account of the scattered 
nature of the student population. Concerning his Oxford 
work, Mr. Mott has expressed his opinion that deeper and 


The Student 
Volunteer Movement. 
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wider things have been accomplished than during any of his 
previous visits. Apparently, however, the Cambridge meetings 
marked the highwater level of the whole campaign. Mr. 
Mott arrived at the old University during a very busy time, 
and there was some fear lest pressure of work should crowd out 
interest in his visit. On the Sunday night, however, it is 
reckoned that twelve hundred and fifty men were in attendance 
and five hundred and sixty of these stayed to an after meeting. 
This was succeeded by a second after meeting, which continued 
long into the night. In conclusion, Mr. Mott says that a 
period of unprecedented reaping lies before the student workers 
in the British Universities. 


* * * 


THE problem of a Christian University in China is one 
which is being pressed for settlement. The Rev. Lord William 
_ Cecil, acting as the representative of a committee 

The Britisb of influential dons of the Universities of Oxford 
ge —" and Cambridge, is canvassing missionary opinion 
' in a journey of enquiry. He has visited Moukden, 

Peking, Hankow, and Nanking, and is at present in Shanghai, 
desiring to discuss fully the suggestions of his committee 
and to receive criticisms of the outlined scheme. It is 
worthy of note that the project of the British Universities is 
distinctively Christian and definitely intended for the assistance 
and development of missionary educational enterprise. Its 
ideal is the establishment of a seat of learning in China, where 
the standard aimed at will be equal to the best offered educa- 
tionally in the West, in which the professors will all be 
Christian men, appointed, however, without reference to 
ecclesiastical tests; the whole university to be closely linked 
to all missionary institutions in and adjoining the centre 
chosen for its work. ‘The scheme is tentative, yet it shows 
forethought and earnestness in its inception. That it will 
be modified in parts, as a result of the enquiries being 
pursued on the spot is certain, but missionaries have reason to 
feel gratified at the confidence which is shown in their judg- 
ment by the candour with which the Universities Committee 
have placed the scheme before them and asked advice con- 


cerning it. 
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The Sanctuary 


The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.—St. James v, 16. 
For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 1 in the midst of them.— 


St. Matthew xviii, 20. | 


AN EVENING HYMN. 


O Joyful Light of the holy glory 
of the Pether, Immortal, Heavenly, Holy, 
Blessed, 
Jesus Christ : 
Beholding the evening light 
we glorify the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit of God. 
' Worthy art Thou in all seasons 
voices, 


be hymned with 
Son of God, 


Giver of hope ; 
Wherefore the world g 


PRAY 


That the Christian church ma 
ever sing hymns of devotion that will 
be acceptable to God, as well as those 
that are edifying to man. (P. 179.) 

For such a right knowledge of God 
as will drive out all fear that He does 
not ‘‘ value anything that men could 
offer.’’ (P. 180.) 

That those who choose hymns for 
the public services may choose to 
please God and not only to satisfy 
men. (P. 181.) 


fieth Thee. 


That always in the singing of 


hymns Christian people may have the 
a of the presence of God. (P. 
181. 


That there may be found for the 


church in China those who can pre- 
pare hymns that will ‘‘ witness to an 
undying hope in God that He will visit 
His people with a great deliverance.’’ 
(P. 185 

That the church in China may have 
taken away from it the reproach of a 
hymnal that gives the impression of 
being com d of an ‘‘inferior class 
of Chinese doggerels.’’ (P. 196.) 

That the hymns may indeed ‘ con- 
vey the idea of God to men and vice 
versa.’’ (P. 197.) 

That ‘‘ the Christian poet and musi- 
cian for China’’ may soon ‘‘ be born.”’ 
(P. 199.) 

That there may be found “real, 
earnest, self-denying Christians’’ so 
aided by the Holy Spirit that their 
devotion may find expression in 
hymns that will be acceptable to God, 
(P. 200. ) 

That no missionary may be tempted 
to think he Aas no pari in this work. 
(P. 203.) 


For the Missionary Conference to 
be held in Edinburgh in 1910. 


For the government of China, that 
it may stand firm in its intention to 
rid the country of opium. 


For those influenced in the recent 
revival meeting in Nanking, that they 
may be strong in Christ. 7 


For the Bible classes being held in 
Shanghai, that through them many 
may be led into the light. 


For those who are to join together 
to discuss the proposed Evangelistic 
Association on April 13. | 


PSALM I50. 


Praise ye the Lord. 

Praise God in His Sanctuary : 

Praise Him in the firmament of His power. 
Praise Him for His mighty acts: 

Praise Him according to His excellent 


greatness. 
Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet : 


Praise Him with the ome eg and harp. 

Praise Him with the timbrel and dance : 

Praise Him with stringed instruments and 
the pipe. 

Praise Him upon the loud cymbals. 

sae Him upon the high sounding cym- 


bals. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Praise ye the Lord. 


GIVE THANKS 


For the ‘‘ new quality ’’ given by the 
Incarnation to the song of devout 
hearts. (P. 185.) 

For the hymns of praise inspired 
with a deep sense of dependence upon 
God which have been the heritage 
of God’s ple from the early dawn 
of Jewish history. (P. 184.) 

For such advance as has been miade 
in Christian hymnology in China, 
and that some Chinese are to 
found who can say that they love the 
hymns and chants. (P. 197.) , 


For the privilege of praising God. 

For the evidences of advance in 
Christian life that were given in 
Nanking. 

For the increased missio zeal 
in the Universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge that is manifested by the 
desire to found a great Christian 


University in China. 


Contributed Articles 


Musie in the Chinese Church 


BY THE REV. F. L. NORRIS, CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSION, 
PEKING. 


HERE is congregational music and there is choir music, 
and both are divisible into that which is primarily 
devotional and that which is primarily edifying. (I 

would ask attention to the word Jrimari/y, for these two 
classes of music are by no means always wholly distinct. I 
would also beg to be allowed to define edifying, and, to make 
my meaning clearer, I will attempt to define devotional 
also. By the latter I mean such music as we think of rather 
as it concerns God, i.e., such as we think He will most care to 
hear, whereas by edifying I mean such music as we think of 
rather as it concerns man, or ourselves, i.e., such as pleases us 
or as we think does us good either to sing or to listen to. ) 

The above classification is not confined to the musical 
setting, but extends also to the words which we sing, though 
_ of course in a less degree. It is obviously impossible in a 
single short paper to deal with the whole subject, so I will - 
begin by clearing the ground. I shall leave out of account as 
far as possible—it is not possible to do so altogether—the 
many questions concerning the words which we are to sing, 
and I shall say very little about choir music as it is generally 
understood, though here again I must refer to it incidentally. 
But I want to confine myself as far as possible to the music 
which we ought to encourage our congregations to sing when 
they are gathered together for public worship. 

The first thesis which I would discuss is this : What is the 
place in public worship of devotional and of edifying music ? 
I am convinced that both have their place, that the place of 
each is, to a great extent, distinct, and that one of the faults 
into which we fall oftenest is that we fail to observe this 
distinction. 

I had a long and interesting conversation some time ago 
with the late Dr. Ament, of the American Board Mission, on 


— 
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the question of how far all our services and the whole of every 
service should be edifying to the congregation. I expressed 
my own conviction that the ideal of our English Prayer-book 
was a really true and high ideal, that when we met together 
for common worship, worship and not edification was the 
primary thing, and that this was too often overlooked in some 
non-liturgical services. It is hardly necessary to say that Dr. 
Ament was strong on the need for edification, but he did not 
go as far as a gentleman who wrote to the paper the other day 
casting scorn on the idea that God could value anything that 
we men could offer, and that the only test of the value of a 
service was whether it did us good ! 

Now before we can rightly consider this question of the 
music to be encouraged in our Chinese services, it is essentially 
necessary that we should think out this question and determine 
what our own standpoint is in the matter. My own standpoint 
is that of the Prayer-book, by which I mean that a Christian 
service is emphatically a meeting for common worship, that 
worship is the primary thing, that such worship should be 
common, i.e., such as all can take part in, and that edification, 
if it finds, as it often does, a real place in such a service, does 
so either incidentally, or at least secondarily. This is not the 
same thing as saying that Christians cannot or ought not to 
meet together for the primary purpose of edification when 
worship will naturally take an incidenal or secondary place. 
Such meetings are obviously good; in fact they are of much 
greater value, I think, than some who call themselves church- 
men are wont to allow. It is said that the Prayer-book does 
not contemplate them—which is true—but that is no more an 
argument against them than the fact that a time-table of 
lessons does not include a time-table of recreation, is an argu- 
ment against recreation. It follows then that we have to 
provide music suitable for both occasions and to some extent 
that we may have both kinds of music not inappropriately on 
either occasion. But the point I am trying to bring out is 
that the two kinds of music not only are distinct, but must be 
kept distinct and only used appropriately. 

The second thesis which I would discuss is this: the two 
essential qualities of devotional music are intrinsic goodness in 
itself and self-control in its performance. It cannot be consist- 
ent with reverence to offer to God that which is bad—however 
much we like it—or to abandon ourselves so far to the joy of 
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singing or listening that we forget to Whom we are offering 
our worship. Possibly I shall be told that these are obvious 
truisms, so I will venture to put one or two questions. How 
often do you choose a hymn for its tune rather than for its 
words ? and when you do so, what is the sort of tune you 
choose, and what is the thought uppermost in your mind 
while you are singing it? Or again, which are the most 
popular hymns in your hymnbook, and why? Is:not the 
answer almost necessarily because they are the most edify- 
ing? Andifso, what proportion of the hymns used in your 
public services are drawn from these popular hymns and how 
does it compare with the relative importance of worship and 
edification in such services as are primarily services of public 
worship ?} I cannot help thinking that honest answers to such 
questions as these will set many of us thinking seriously. I 
am sure there is room for such thought. 

One more, what about the intrinsic quality of some of 
our commonest hymns? Iam nota learned musician and I am 
fond of melody, but I have no hesitation in saying that the 
music which we often venture to offer to Almighty God has 
no excellence at all unless it is considered that mere popular- 
ity is excellence. It may be so ina sense where the main 
object is edification, but it can never be so where the main .- 
object is devotion. The type of music which we find in 
Moody and Sankey’s Hymnbook was never intended primarily 
for devotion, but for edification; but its lamentable popular- 
ity (if I may be forgiven the epithet) has caused it to be 
constantly intruded into devotional worship in utter forgetful- 
ness of the need for intrinsically good music. 

And now a word or two on the need of self-control. A 
great friend of mine, a layman, used to be always crying out 
for what he called a hearty service. I got heartily sick of the 
complaint. (Please mark the two senses of the word here 
exemplified ; he really meant ‘‘lusty’’ singing ; my weariness 
of his complaint was heartfelt.) I think it only needs a 
moment’s thought to make us feel how necessary self-control 
must be in the music as in the words which we address to 
Almighty God. Great masters of oratory tell us that the 
speaker who would really move men, must never let himself 
quite go ; his audience must always feel that there is a reserve 
of power. Therein in great measure lies the difference be- 
tween ranting and eloquence. Now if that is true about our 
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words to men, much more surely must it be true about our 
words and the music with which we clothe them when addressed — 
to God. And in this latter case there is a further danger, 
namely, that when we let ourselves go in music, we are apt—I 
would almost say sure—to forget to Whom we are singing. 
Space forbids me to illustrate this point at length, nor is it 
-mecessary. My readers can easily think of illustrations for 
themselves. Let me repeat, to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, that I am pleading: for this self-controlled music for 
‘purposes of worship, and not, or at least in nothing like the 
same degree, when edification is the object aimed at. Sullivan’s 
Onward Christian Soldiers, or Safe in the Arms of Jesus, are — 
excellent for the latter purpose, but they are not primarily con- 
cerned with worship, and when they are sung, it is usually 
with an abandon of energy or emotion which puts real worship 
out of the question. | | 

I have now, to the best of my ability, made clear the point 
which I wish to insist upon in connection with the type of 
music which I think we ought to encourage in our Chinese 
services. Devotional music needs encouragement, for it is 
essentially unpopular, and that is why I have dwelt on it at 
such length. Edifying music on the other hand needs little or 
no encouragement, for it is as essentially popular as the other is 
the reverse. But both have their proper place, and it is surely 
our part to see that the popular does not usurp the place of the 
unpopular. The real difficulty of so doing lies in the fact that 
we are such sinners ourselves in this respect. What I have 
said needs to be insisted upon at home quite as much as out 
here in the Chinese church. Butit only the more behooves us 
to be on our guard and to remember what a really important 
question the true proportion of devotion and edification in our 
public services must always be. | 

Lovers of music, however, no less than those who can 
claim the higher title of musicians, are faddists, nor can the 
writer of this paper pretend to be exempt from this common 
failing. So I will, in conclusion, allow myself the pleasure of 
trotting out my own peculiar hobby-horse. It is one of the 
characteristics of the animal that the more he is beaten the faster 
he goes. SolI will disarm criticism by saying that the more 
of it the better (or the worse, according to the point of view). 

In most of our congregations there is and can be no such 
thing as part singing unless it be when the missionary (or 
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his wife) indulge in that luxury to'the bewilderment of the 
Chinese who fondly thought there was one tune for everybody 
except the harmonium. Incidentally I have a fad about the 
use of that instrument, which is that it is often a far greater 
help to play the air in octaves with the two hands two octaves 
apart than to play the four-part harmonies as set. And many a 
missionary who ‘‘can’t play or I would,’’ could easily learn 
to do this with a very little expenditure of time and trouble. 

__ But to return to my pet hobby. We have got, as a rule, to 
aim at unison singing. Now there are tunes which admit of 
this, and there are tunes which depend largely on their har- 
monies for their beauty and for their effectiveness. Let us be 
careful which we choose. The best test I know is to try which of 
_ them are most satisfactory when sung without the overworked 
harmonium. But when we come to speak of tunes, there is 
the bugbear of Chinese music held up in front of us. Now 
my hobby-horse positively refuses to go that road, and for 
this reason or reasons. First, he says he does not see why he 
should, in view of the fact that he has no confidence in the 
eternal properties of that music, and of the more important 
fact that he has heard very little of it which can, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called devotional. Secondly, he says 
that the road he prefers, 7 that direction (please mark the. 
limitation), is thé well-worn road of Gregorian music, which 
has much in common with the best Chinese music, which 
lends itself to unison singing because it never knew any 
parts, and which is, as a rule, only avoided because people 
have never tried it or have tried it blindfold and naturally 
stumbled. Seriously, there is much more to be said for 
Gregorian music than is commonly thought, especially out 
here in China. It is essentially good; there is nothing 
bad about it, and it is necessarily self-restrained, so that 
it is well-fitted for devotional use. (I might add that its 
unpopularity is almost an argument in its favour, in view of 
what I have said above.) It has the prescription of centuries 
of use, and that appeals to the Chinese mind no less than 
its curious runs appeal to their ear. It fell into disuse in 
England and in Germany because it was unfitted for what I 
have called edification, or at least was not so well fitted for 
that as the old Psalm-tunes or the magnificent German chorales. 
But it ought never to have gone out of use for devotional 
purposes, and it is for these purposes that it claims reintroduc- 
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tion at home, and for these purposes that I plead for its 
adoption in China. By all means let us introduce the best of 
our more modern music, and even that poorer article which 
has proved so effective in stirring men’s hearts and souls to 
enthusiasm and to love. But when we are searching about 
for devotional music let us at least give a fair trial (and not a 
blind-fold trial) to the music which has come down through 
the centuries, which binds us to the early ages of the Church 
of God, which commends itself upon so many grounds, both 
practical and ideal, as befitting the worship of Almighty God. 


Church Music 


BY REV. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D. 


E find recorded at the early dawn of Jewish history 
that music set*to sacred words was employed in 
public worship. These songs were always inspired 

with a deep sense of dependence on God. They were some- 

times an expression of thanksgiving for deliverance from 
imminent danger, again of victory over enemies, or again of 
public thanksgiving for the abundant blessings of life. There 
is evidence that music was cultivated in the School of the 

Prophets under Samuel, and that it had a great expansion in 

public. worship under David and in the temple services under 

Solomon. Perhaps there is nothing more difficult to under- 

stand in the unfolding of the religious life of the Jewish people 

than the marvelous outgoing of the human heart towards God 
in the body of Psalms which is instinct with the life of God 
and of human aspiration for fellowship with Him. We are at 
best in possession of only broken fragments of knowledge of 
the political and social conditions in which the lives of those 
wonderful singers were cast, and we know still less as to their 
individual lives. Like the music of the lark in Shelly’s sky- 
lark, they seem like voices speaking down to men from out 
the pure empyreum, like disembodied spirits pouring out their 
adoration and praise before the throne of God, and yet with 
such a sense of human dependence and need that their 
aspirations after God have formed the golden channels through 
which the aspirations of every succeeding generation of men 
have poured themselves out in ever increasing volume. 
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Although the psalmist complains that the Jews in their captiv- 
‘ity could no longer sing the songs of Zion, Jehovah’s songs, 
yet as a matter of history their songs did not cease, but were 
set to a deeper music of contrition and trust in God. 

This music sounded out its plaintive notes from every 
Jewish colony where a public altar of worship was set up, and 
witnessed to an undying hope in God that He would yet visit 
His people with a great deliverance. This hope was realized 
in the coming of the Messiah to set up His kingdom in the 
earth, and angel voices announced to men the great event with 
the song of ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men in whom He is well pleased.’’ The New Testa- 
ment Scriptures abound in proof that as the Apostolic church 
slowly apprehended the profound meaning of the redemptive 
work of Christ, the fires of new love and devotion kindled into 
songs of thanksgiving and praise for what God had wrought, 
songs which were destined to increase in volume with the 
growth of the new spiritual kingdom in the earth. If the 
saying is not quite true that ‘‘the Incarnation gave birth to 
song,’’ it is true that the Incarnation gave a new quality to 
the song of devout hearts. God had come nigh to men in the 
person of His Son and in the work of His Spirit, and this sense 


of nearness and of vital fellowship with the very heart of God . 


found expression in the songs of the Christian church. Our 
Saviour, already in the shadow of the cross, sang with His 
disciples a song at the close of the Last Supper, thus witnessing 
to His assurance of victory in the conflict just before Him. At 
midnight His persecuted but triumphant apostles, Paul and 
Silas, ‘‘ prayed and sang praises to God.’? The Roman 
historian, Pliny, characterised the primitive Christians as those 
who sang hymns to the praise of Christ. In the fourth century 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, adapted Greek music to the use of 
the church. This work was greatly surpassed in the sixth 
century by Gregory the Great, who established schools for 
musical education in Rome, to which he gave personal super- 
vision. Gregory made effort to kindle the spirit of song in the 
hearts of the people, but in this he met with only temporary 
‘success. ‘The masses of the people were too ignorant, with too 
imperfectly developed spiritual sensibilities, to respond to the 
profounder religious feelings that are the springs of sacred 
song. For a thousand years music was in the hands of choirs 
of priests, and hymns and chants were in the Latin language. 
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Worship came to be more and more formal, an appeal to the 
eye and ear, or, at best, to the emotional life rather than to the 
deeper religious life, and it was only from the secret cloisters 
of monks and nuns, who had hidden themselves from an evil 
world, that the profounder aspirations for fellowship with God 
found subdued expression in sacred hymns and songs. But 
even in those decadent times the voice of public music could 
not be wholly suppressed. The Flagellants sang as they 
marched from place to place; their rods of self-chastisement 
falling with rythmic stroke upon their lacerated flesh. The 
Lollards of England and the Hussites of Bohemia, with their 
new personal appropriation of the redemptive grace of Christ, 
broke out in public songs of praise and thanksgiving. 

But the vast expansion in church hymnology and appro- . 
priate vocal and instrumental music had its source in the 
Protestant Reformation, and compared with its rich religious 
and poetic thought, its height and depth of musical expression, 
all previous poetry—if we except a few inspired productions— 
including of course the inimitable sacred Psalms and all music 
employed in public worship, was but preparatory and experi- 
mental. ‘The great Reformation burst upon the world, not in- 
deed without a period of preparation, but it swept the hearts of 
men like a mighty tidal wave of spiritual power, and voices were 
multiplied in ever widening circles with songs of praise for the 
great things which God had wrought. These hymns, while wide 
in their range of thought and feeling, breathed a spirit in deep 
contrast with the hymns of the pre-Reformation. The minor 
music of contrition and fear, of searching after God with 
unsatisfied longing, was changed into major music of victory 
and unwavering trust in God. Luther himself was not only 
the greatest preacher of the German reformation, but also the 
greatest singer. His. hymn, ‘‘A mighty stronghold is our 
God,’ was ‘‘ the triumphant trumpet-blast of the Reformation.’ 
It was the poetic embodiment of the spirit of Luther and of the 
Reformation which he set in motion. ‘These new hymns of joy 
and hope in a full and free salvation were carried by travelling 
singers from village to village and sung into the hearts of the Ger- 
man people. So great was theeffect of these hymns that it was said 
by one of the enemies of the Reformation that ‘‘the hymns of 
Luther had destroyed more souls than his writings and ser- 
mons’’! Even down to the present day Germany has continued 
to be.a prolific source of sacred hymus and music, and when 
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winnowed of its less valuable products there remains a noble 
collection of hymns and appropriate music that are the rich 
inheritance of the church of Christ in all lands. 

Next to Germany sacred hymns and music have made their 
largest development in England, and the stages in this develop- 
ment have always corresponded with the stages in the growth 
of the life of the church. In times of religious decay the fires 
of devotion and of holy aspiration smouldered to the point of 
extinction, and voices of praise, of thanksgiving and adoration 
sank into silence ; but when new springs of spiritual life were set 
flowing, or old ones were quickened into new activity, the church 
again became vocal with the glad music of sacred song. Watt’s, 
out of a rich emotional life and of-a broad, catholic spirit, 
poured forth many hundreds of sacred hymns, not a few of 
which remain to the present day as cherished treasures of Eng- 
lish devotion. ‘* There isa land of pure delight ;’’ ‘‘ Jesus shall 
reign where ’er the son ;’’ When I survey the wondrous cross ;’’ 
‘¢‘O God, our help in ages past.’? John Wesley and Whitfield 
were instruments selected and prepared by God to awaken a 
cold and secular church to a new spiritual life, and the new 
enthusiasm of consecration to the Divine service needed new 
songs of trust and victory and hope. While there were many 
contributions to this need, the songs of Charles Wesley were 
first in order of importance, and among them there are many © 
that the church will not permit to fall into forgetfulness. ‘‘ Thou 
God of glorious. majesty ;’’ ‘‘ Love Divine all love excelling ;’’ 
_**Jesus lover of my soul.’’ The list of singers of sacred song 
which the English church has produced during the two 
centuries now closed, is a long and noble list, giving in its 
quality and its abundance proof of the pervasive life of the 
Spirit and of the deepening and broadening of the channels of 
worship in the hearts of men. 

American hymnology and sacred music falls much behind 
that of the mother country in the quality and abundance of its 
output, largely because of the richness of the supply furnished 
at hand, but while its sacred hymns and music are mostly 
the gift of the English church, or of the German church 
through English translations, the contributions of native singers 
have been numerous and not a few of a high order of poetical 
and spiritual worth. Their value to the church has, perhaps, 
been out of proportion to their intrinsic worth since they were 
the product of the religious and social life of the people and 
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breathed a spirit of largeness and liberty and hope that was in 
harmony with the joyous freedom of society. 

As we look back to the sixteenth century as the period of 
the great awakening of the church to a new spiritual life, so in 
the centuries to come will men look back to the nineteenth 
century as the period of the great awakening of the church to 
its world obligation to carry the glad tidings of man’s redemp- 
tion to the ends of the earth, and the new message of life is 
everywhere preached into men’s ears and sung into men’s 
hearts. We can measure only in part the different spiritual 
powers that operate to draw men’s hearts upwards to a living 
fellowship with the heart of God ; but though we realize that 
our estimate is imperfect, we know and feel that the sacred 
hymns and music of the church have added a vast increment 
of power to help men to break loose from their bondage to the 
allurements of the eye, the ear and the flesh, and to find their 
true life in fellowship with God and in doing His will. This 
power is now exerted, and with ever accumulating force, on 
all mission fields until sacred song has become a vital part of 
the worship of the Christian church. 

China is a country distinguished for its literature from 
early ages, and in this literature much is written in praise of 
poetry and music, and yet the poetry and music produced by 
the social and religious life of this people is poor and paltry as 
compared with the poetry and music produced by the social 
and religious life of races and nations that have come under 
the uplifting power of Christianity. Men have found little 
inspiration to poetry and music who see in nature only a self- 
evolved order of things that evokes from the hearts of men no 
poignant sense of sin and guilt, that inspires no sense of Divine 
beneficence, no longing for intercourse with the Divine heart, 
no hope that like an anchor reaches to that within the veil. 
The coming of Christ with His message of salvation was a fit 
occasion for a choir of angels to announce with heavenly music 
the redemptive love of God to the sons of men, and it is not 
too much to say that the vast chorus of sacred song, ever 
increasing in volume, is the world’s response to this heavenly 
message. And now in the fulness of the Divine time the 
hearts of many from the land of Sinim begin to pulsate with 
joy and gratitude for the new life which they have found, and 
voices become vocal with new songs of praise for the riches of 
grace which they have experienced. But thus far Chinese 
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worship is with borrowed song, song that gives expression to 
the spiritual life of other races, and was wrought out under 
_ other conditions. The church of China yet awaits the creation 
of native sacred hymns and music which are born out of the 
life of the people, out of the experiences of the church in its 
victories and defeats, out of the sense of the presence and help of 
the Spirit of God in all the experiences and disciplines of life. 
May the time speedily come when this church shall enrich its 
present body of sacred song and music by worthy native 
contributions that shall sound deeper depths of religious 
experience and lift the church into a higher life of fellowship 
with the life of God. 


What the Missionary Can Do for Church Music 
in China 
BY C. S. CHAMPNESS, WESLEYAN MISSION, YIYANG, HUNAN, 
HERE are a few missionaries in China who are not 
gifted with the power of song, or of appreciation of 
sound, mtisical and otherwise. The nutnber of these 
brethren and sisters is, I am glad to say, exceedingly limited. 
In my experience of work in China, and in my meetings 
with brethren and sisters of various missions, I find that most 
missionaries are able to do something to help Chinese Christians 
to sing the praises of God. Even those who are not singers can 
make a joyful noise, and if that noise be not very melodious, 
the Chinese Christians will be the last to criticise. I should 
strongly advise every missionary, if he or she has not already 
done so, to learn to play a few of the simpler psalm tunes on 
the organ. Such a knowledge is not impossible to acquire by 
anyone. It is useful in the extreme. If the memory can 
also be trained so as to play this simple repertoire of tunes 
without the music before one, so much the better. But learn 
to play at any rate a dozen different tunes if possible. It 
would be an excellent thing if Missionary Boards, when 
sending out new missionaries, were to recommend that this 
knowledge should be acquired. 
The problem of rendering efficient the service of Praise 
in the Chinese churches appears to me to extend chiefly in two 
directions :— 
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1. Training the young to sing in tune and time. 

2. Providing the Chinese church with a selection of tunes 
to be used with the hymns of the church, easy to be sung by the 
Chinese. 


Both of these are of great importance. The first of these 
matters is, of course, that of the most interest and in which 
most missionaries can accomplish something. There are some 
missionaries who have attained to great success as composers. 
In this connection I think of my worthy friend, Rev. J. E. 
Walker, of Shaowu, Fukien, whose excellent melodies are so 


widely used in the churches of Fukien province. Others, 
like Confucius, have accomplished great things as editors. 


They have provided collections of tunes that have become widely 
sung. Such names as Mrs. J. B. Mateer, Mrs. A. H. Mateer, 
Rev. E. G. Tewksbury and Dr. Goodrich of Peking, occur to — 
one. Mrs. Couling, of the English Baptist Mission in Shantung, 
has done noble work in this direction, and the latest fruit of her 
labours appears in a collection of tunes, largely pentatonic, which 
has been contributed to by English church musicians of stand- 
ing, such as Mr. C. E. Smith, organist of Regents Park Baptist 
Chapel, London; Mr. Josiah Booth, Rev. Carey Bonner, and. 
others. These friends can know that their musical gifts have 
been well employed in writing tunes for the Chinese Christian 
church. This is published by the English Baptist Mission. 
Our Chinese brethren and sisters make strenuous efforts 
to sing God’s praises, but these efforts often suffer from lack of 
efficient guidance. Sometimes some Christian Chinese will 
learn very imperfectly some hymn tune and endeavour to 
teach the same to their friends. The result is distressing to a 
sensitive ear. Many tunes thus become utterly spoilt; the 
errors made in acquiring the tune at the beginning being made 
permanent. The errors made are most often in the case of 
tunes which contain in their melody the fourth and seventh 
notes of the scale. I will write of these henceforth by their 
solfa names of fah and te. Fah usually becomes Me and Te 
becomes Doh. In a tune where a line finishes on the cadence 
Doh—Te, such as ‘‘Webb,’’ the tune generally 
—ia—S-— sung to the missionary hymn ‘*The Morning 
— Light is Breaking,’’ the Te disappears altogether. 
is what is generally heard when this 
hymn is sung. When these mis- 
' takes are made, it is very difficult 
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to correct them. ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.’? We 
must teach the boys and girls of our primary and secondary 
. schools to sing correctly, and in order to do this, the mere 
teaching of tunes by ear is not sufficient. ‘The children must 
be taught to sing by note and to acquire an intelligent knowl- 
edge of doing this. 

I have always found the tonic Solfa method of the 
greatest use. For those unacquainted with this method of 
teaching singing, the best text-book to study is the ‘‘ Standard 
Course, ’’ published by Curwens, Berners Street, London, W. 
The manual signs for the different Solfa notes are easily 
learned, and are very useful, as, when a class knows these signs, 
it is possible to teach the children a simple melody without any 
need to write it down. The tonic Solfa signs, using the 
English letters, are easily learnt by Chinese children. They soon 
learn to sing a melody from the Solfa notes written on the black- 
board. For more permanent use, it is easy to get a Chinese 
teacher, especially if he be of a musical turn of mind, to copy 
’ out tunes in Solfa in large letters on large sheets. I have 

recently had some tunes written out in thy way for the use of 
my singing class of the older scholars in our boys’ and girls’ 
day-school here, and have pasted the sheets on wooden boards 
made for the purpose by our carpenter. Our children sing very 
well from this Solfa music. 

On coming to this station of Yiyang I found among the 
other assets of the church here a small day-school of about 
fifteen scholars, mostly from Christian homes. During the last 
year numbers have increased, and we now have both boys’ and 
girls’ day-schools. The children in these schools were 
absolutely untrained in singing, and, I must also add, absolutely 
unspoiled. ‘They had never learnt to sing perverted versions 
of hymn tunes and had not even got as far as screeching 
unmelodious noises when hymns were being sung. The problem 
has been how to teach them to produce their voice, and I am 
glad to be able to record a fair amount of success to my 
effort. | 

It is reported that a candidate for admission into a choral 
society at home stated that his father had a splendid falsetto 
voice, while his mother had a beautiful false set o’ teeth ; 
hence he thought himself fit for membership in the society ! 

We will not dwell upon this statement except to 
emphasise the fact that the male missionary who wishes to 
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teach Chinese children to sing, will find the acquirement of 
a falsetto voice very useful; in fact almost indispensable. 
Chinese children at the beginning of learning to sing do not 
realise the difference hetween the matured adult male voice 
and the treble voices of boys and women. They imitate as 
well as they can what they hear. Consequently when the 
teacher, starting in what appears to be the most correct way, 


begins to sing the note C in the usual pitch of the male voice, 


the class is sure to respond with a series of most displeasing 

grunts, the result of the class attempting to sing —. 

This is very distressing indeed, and likely to cause €2——— 

the teacher to feel like giving up the job as hopeless 

from the beginning. The mistake has been that the wrong 
should have been 


note has been sung. —f). 
given as the pattern. = — The class will be 


found to have, for the most part, no 
difficulty in singing this note. This note does not make a 
great demand upon one’s falsetto voice, but as the notes of the 
scale are taught from this beginning, higher notes will be 
required, and the falsetto voice will be found of use, especially 
in giving patterns of musical phrases. 

At first it will be found that the compass of voice pos- 
sessed by the class is exceedingly small. It practically lies 


between Cand B. -—? often not as far as this. It is 
necessary to use <— exercises which will gradual- 
ly increase the sa compass of the voice. This 


is most easily accomplished -by the class singing a simple 
phrase first in the key of C or D flat, then singing it in 
the key of a semitone above. I give an example of what 


mean. 


Wherever possible the children’s voices should be accom- 
panied softly on the organ. This helps to give them some 
feeling of confidence, ‘and is a useful rest to the teacher’s 
voice. 
At first simple voluntaries on the notes of the common 
chord Doh Me Soh are used. It must be remembered that there 
are, roughly speaking, two styles of melodies : the first in keys of 
C, D and E and the others in F,,G and A. Doh is usually the 
lowest note of the first style and Sol usually the lowest note of 
the other style. The effect of the two styles is very different. 
For this reason it is necessary in teaching to use examples in 
both styles. Tallis’ Ordinal is a good example of the first 
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style and ‘‘Happy Day’’ of the second.| Melodies in the 
ranges of both these tunes should therefore be practised. 
3 In the earlier lessons it is better to keep the voluntaries 
sung in the pentatonic scale, as there is less liability to error in 
doing this, but after the children begin to get some confidence 
the two difficult sounds, Fah and Te, should be taught. 
This is not an easy task, but it can be accomplished with 
patience and perseverance. Here is where the value of good 
methods comes in. The children must be taught something 
about intervals and the difference between major and minor 
intervals, especially in the case of thirds. It must be pointed 
out that while the intervals Doh Me and Ray Fah are both 
thirds, there is a great difference between them ; one being a 
major interval and the other a minor. Show that Me Soh isa 
minor interval, and that to get the seemingly difficult interval 
Ray Fah, one must think of the similar interval Me Soh. 

As the three notes, Doh Te Ray, form the three notes of a 
common chord on Soh, point out that Soh Te is the same 
interval, a major third, as Doh Me. 

Also point out that to come down to Fah from Lah is the 
same operation as coming down from Me to Doh. 

For all these demonstrations a modulator is necessary. 
The standard course I have mentioned above shows how this 
should be made, and there is also a picture of a modulator in 
Mrs. Mateer’s excellent book on vocal music. In Mrs. Mateer’s 
work is also found the terms used for the words *‘interval,’’ 
major, minor, etc. 

In teaching the singing of the notes Te and Fah, it is 
necessary to give plenty of patterns of singing the semitones 
Me Fah and Te Doh, also the difference between the major 
intervals Doh Me and the minor interval Ray Fah. The 
children should be trained to /zsten for these intervals. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that the work of 
teaching singing is best undertaken by those who have a fairly 
good acquaintance with Chinese. A beginner in the language 
is hampered by not being able to point out mistakes made. 
A capital combination is for a missionary of some experi- 
ence to do the actual teaching work, while a new arrival 
plays the instrumental accompaniments and sings the pattern 
phrases. 

I am hoping at some later time to be able to write out a 
model lesson with the Chinese phrases employed in teaching 
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asimple tune. This lesson, of some later date, I hope can be 
published in the RECORDER. 

In regard to the provision of melodies for church use, it 
is important that they be written in an easy compass and that 
the melody should move easily, and in as many cases as 
possible should conform to the pentatonic mode. It is not 
enough that the tune be pentatonic. It must be melodious of 
itself. I have seen some attempts at pentatonic melodies 
doomed to failure from the outset, because the melody was 
pitched very low and kept on a low note continuously. In 
my own experience of composing such melodies I must confess 
to some failures because these important matters were not 
sufficiently considered. | 

Some well-known tunes which one would naturally think, 
as being pentatonic, would be sure to go well with Chinese 
congregations, present some difficulties in teaching, through 
starting and remaining ona very low pitch. Such are: ‘‘I am 
so glad that our Father in Heaven,’’ ‘*Come every soul by 
sin oppressed;’’ these tunes start on a low pitch and remain 
there too long. When they begin to rise, their flight, like that 
of the Wright brothers’ aeroplane, is easy and successful. 

The three tunes published herewith are of recent date. 
I hope that they will be found useful. [See Music Supplement. ] 

My old music master used sometimes to say to certain of. 
his pupils : ‘* As Macbeth did murder sleep, so do you murder 
music !’’ Anyone who has heard Chinese school boys in 
Foochow singing the tune set in the Foochow Hymnals to 
‘‘ Thou didst leave Thy Throne, ’’ will be reminded forcibly of 
this remark. The progressions in that tune, though it is melo- 
dious enough, are difficult for Chinese to sing correctly, and a 
terrible hash is made of it. My tune to these words, printed 
herewith, being pentatonic should be more suitable for use. I 
hope that it will be*welcomed by those who have suffered 
through hearing the other sung so incorrectly. 

‘‘Changteh’’ is a simple tune which I have found to be 
easily sung by Chinese congregations. I hope it may prove 
useful elsewhere. ‘‘ Morrison’’ is an attempt to provide Miss 
Havergal’s noble hymn with a dignified setting more worthy of 
the hymn than the unsanctified jig so frequently used. 

I hope that what I have written may be of real use to those 
who are endeavouring to help Chinese Christians to develop the 
musical gifts they have, to the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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| 
A Symposium of Opinion Upon Church Music 
in China 

PREPARED BY W. NELSON BITTON. 


HE Editorial Board of the CHINESE RECORDER having 
decided that it would be useful to devote an issue to 
the question of Church Praise, it was felt that an 

opportunity should be given to a number of those interested 
in the subject to express themselves upon the main points 
connected therewith. The writer prepared, therefore, the fol- 
lowing series of questions and sent them to a number of foreign 
missionaries and Chinese Christians. Especial interest attaches 
to the replies received from the Chinese friends who are 
interested in this matter. . It is hoped that one of the results of 
this expression of opinion will be a continued enquiry into the 
question of Church Praise and a definite attempt to set a 
standard for Chinese hymnology, so that worthy hymns and 
satisfactory tunes may be placed within the reach of the 
worshipping congregations of this empire. 

The answers received to the questions are stated below in 
the following order: for the Chinese replies, Arabic numerals 
have been used, and each of the numbers, 1, 2, 3, etc., rep- 
resents a different Chinese correspondent. The foreign re- 
plies have been denominated by the letters of the alphabet. 
The questions were as follows :— 


CHURCH MUSIC IN CHINA. 


QUESTION I. Are you satisfied with the present condition and outlook of 
Chinese hymnology and church music from the Chinese point of view? 


ANSWERS. Foreign. 


a. No, Iam not satisfied. My chief reasons are given in 
the answer to the next question. 


b. From the Chinese point of view, the tunes of the 
church are more satisfactory than its hymns. The Christians 
constantly complain that the latter have no W 9% and very 
little # i ; whereas they are not judges of airs sung in a 
tempered scale. But from a Western point of view, the 
hymns, though leaving often much to be desired, are far 
superior to the musical rendering they receive. 
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c. I am very dissatisfied with the present condition of 
Chinese hymnology and church music, from both the foreign 
and the Chinese point of view. For while no satisfactory 
standard has been set up for our Chinese church music, many 
of the gems among foreign hymns have been terribly mauled 
by inadequate and literal translation. The whole question of 
church music needs to be approached by a capable body of 


-musicians, Chinese and foreign, in order that we may have 


something worthy of — genius and the ideals of the . 
church. 


d. No. 


e. ‘Not satisfied with the present condition,’’ but satis- 
fied that progress is being made. In talking with Chinese 
Christians I find few who are inclined to depend on native 
talent for either hymns or music, expressing themselves to the 
effect that the Chinese mind is not yet sufficiently saturated 
with Christian thought tq produce poetry worthy of the worship 
of God. Few indeed believe that Chinese music can be sung 
by the Chinese—even Christians—to the glory of God. 


Chinese. 


- 1. The hymns used in Chinese churches in different 
parts of China may be divided into two classes, viz., the 
colloquial and the literary. The colloquial hymnals are, asa 
whole, inadequate and unpolished to be used as Church Praise. 
They are considered by men of letters as something ‘‘ vulgar,’ 
or better say ‘‘not polished.’’? They are indeed the most 
inferior class of Chinese doggerels, and are only suited for 
illiterate Chinese. The Chinese at large look down upon 
those hymnals, and consequently they have the impression that 
the Christian religion is only for the ignorant Chinese. 

While the literary hymnals that are used by many churches 
in this land are excellent in themselves, they are handi- 
capped, in that they are of composed of pure Chinese com- 
positions. They are what we style the ‘‘ foreign-Chinese.’’ 
They are, with but few exceptions, not good Chinese poems, 
although they may contain verses that rhyme pretty well. 
The average Chinese Christians do not read them because their 
knowledge of Chinese is not quite up to the mark ; while the 
non-Christians find difficulty in understanding them because 
there are too many expressions having biblical references. 
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To serve as a medium for church ‘worship, the hymuals 
ought to convey the idea of God to men and wice versa. 
While recommending simplicity and universality for church 
hymns we must not overlook the fact that for Divine worship 
only the best Chinese is to be used. 

As regarding church music at the present time, we have 
enough for common use. We should look forward for a more 
complete and more classical collection containing anthems, 
oratorios, etc. 

2. The present condition of church music and Chinese 
hymnology is better than none, but certainly leaves a wide 
gap for improvement. 


3. No. 

4. Although music culture is deplorably lacking among 
our people, yet we can still enjoy decent music and be in turn 
moved by it. Christian music plays a big part in our Chris- 
tian life. We love the hymns and chants that have been 
handed over to us (translated) as it were by our elder brothers 
in Christ. But it seems to many of us that there is no neces- 
sity of what may be expressed as dividing the rich property of 
church music among churches of different denominations, 
thus making everyone the pooror. The whole of existing 
hymns in China should be held as common property and-no 
restrictions be put in their wise use on whatever occasions, 
i.e., a common hymnal. 

5. Admittedly I am very dissatisfied with the present 
condition of Chinese hymnology and church music as used in 


the Chinese church. 


6. No. 
6. 

7. Yes. There is something sublime in the old church 
music. 


8. Yes. Because Chinese music is not suitable for Chris- 
tian songs. 

9. As a Chinese Christian I am fairly satisfied with the 
church music, but I think Chinese hymnology should be 
improved both in thought and style from the Chinese point 


of view. 


QuzsTion II. Do you believe that the present method of trusting to the 
translation of foreign hymns for church service and the use of Western 
tunes is a good one? What improvements and new methods would you 


suggest ? 


= 
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ANSWERS. foreign. 


a. (Hymns.) In the West the popularity of a hymn 
depends largely, very largely, on its tune. ‘This is lamentable 
but true, I think, beyond all doubt. The result has been that 
several hymns—quite half of those with which I am familiar in 
Chinese form—have been translated, not for any merit of their 
own, but because they were popular at home and had a place 
in the home hymnbook by virtue of their tune. The type of 
hymn most needed in China is that which combines worship and 
sound teaching, such as **‘ We give immortal priase.”’ ‘This is 


admirable, but we have too few like it. 


(Tunes.) Too little attention has been paid to the quality 
of the music. Too much to the popularity of the tune ina 
country and among people who knew little and cared less what 
the quality of their music was. The result has been the 
introduction to China of a number of dad tunes, with some 
sort of catchy air, which has already done much to debase 
the standard expected by our Chinese Christians. But it is not 
too late to remedy this if we would only realize that we want 
tunes which God will care to hear instead of simply those 
which we care to sing. 

Methods: (a) of translation. We want much more free- 
dom; many of our hymns have been translated by men who 
have no idea of translation and have never been trained in 
it. If Greek and Latin verses were translated on the same 
principles of dog-literalism, scholarship would fare badly. 4) 
Of musical editing. The Chimese are already, as [ say, 
somewhat debauched in this matter, and therefore we must 
not be guided simply by what they like best. But on the other 
hand we are equally bad asarule. And some of our favourites 
inspire a wholesome dislike in them, which it is well for 
us to discover. But the main principle should be that which 
I have already enunciated. Tunes must be reverent, whatever 


else they may be. 


b. Translation of Western hymns seems the only plan 
available on a large scale, good native hymns—and indeed 
native hymns of any kind—being at present by no means 
numerous. Doubtless Western tunes in all their variety and 
beauty are what we should aim at, but the step from the 
untempered and pentatonic native scale is too abrupt and 
difficult, and long training seems necessary to secure fairly good 
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results, save when the little children can be systematically 
taught. 


c. At the outset it would seem to be impossible to use 
any other or better method for the preparation of hymns than 
that of translation. But a good deal of judgment ought to be 
exercised in the choice of the hymns to be translated. The 
transliteration of such phrases as ‘ Pisgah’s Mount,’ ‘ Beulah 
Land,’ ‘Immanuel’s Land,’ and other examples which might 
be only too freely given, detracts from the intelligent use of 
many hymns in our present collections. In our Western 
hymnbooks many of the finest hymns we possess are the 
heritage of the church, and I could wish that a greater use had 
been made of the fine old liturgical hymns handed down from 
the Fathers and of the classical songs of the church, both 
Catholic and Reformed. | 

Concerning the use of Western tunes, except on the part 
of a few who have studied the subject, probably the vast body 
of missionary workers have no option but to use tunes already 
in existence. ‘The necessary use of a tune which we in the 
West have associated with acertain hymn is not a good practice 
Since the act of translation may, and usually does, change the 
place of emphasis, and so destroy the efficacy of the tune which 
fits a hymn admirably in its Western dress. The constant use 
of jig tunes, such as are too frequently heard in Christian 
churches to-day, must be very distasteful to thoughtful Chinese 
who have a. worshipful sense of reverence. I think greater 
encouragement should be given to such Chinese as have musical 
ability to assist in solving the problem of hymnology for the 
Christian church. 


d. No, except as a temporary expedient. Our foreign 
hymns, even though imperfectly translated, will hardly be 
replaced for some time to come, and I fear it will be a long time 
before Western tunes can be supplanted by Chinese ones. 
The Christian poet and musician for China is yet to be born. 
Until then we must wait and do the best with what we have. 
For use in schools of the higher grades our Western music and 
Western hymns seem to be appreciable and appreciated. But 
for the common run of Christians we need something better 
adapted to the wants of the people. 


e. For the present I heartily endorse the translation of 
foreign hymns and the use of Western tunes. I believe it 
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ought to be a part of the work of the church everywhere to 
teach the men and women of the congregation to sing. It is 
one way of inculcating a sense of reverence which we greatly 
lack in our church services. In all social church gatherings, 
singing, it seems to me, should be a real feature for the definite 
purpose of ‘teaching how to do it’ and for introducing new 


tunes. 
Chinese. 


1. The translation of foreign hymns so far has served for 


_ the purpose of Divine worship in all the churches. But most 


of the translations could be improved by employing a better 
method. It should not be done in a word by word, or even 
sentence hy sentence, system for translation if it could be 
helped. The style should be pure Chinese and free transla- 
tions should be made, that is, the composer should get hold of 
the subject and the spirit of the poems, and while not introduc- 
ing anything inappropriate, he is allowed with freedom to 
compose them in a pure Chinese style. The use of Western 
tunes is all right according to my view. 


2. Trusting to translators for the translation of foreign 
hymns gives but little satisfaction, as there are very few, if not 
none, who know the gems of music; besides, the wording 
does not follow or give expression to the phrasing of the tunes. 
I do not like to see the adoption of other tunes in place of the 
Western tunes, as the latter were not prepared by men seeking 
selfishness. How many Chinese tunes have been composed by 
real, earnest, self-denying Christians with the aid of the Holy 
Spirit? Chinese tunes of the Yu dynasty may be of some good, | 
but nowadays Chinese tunes are not those of the Yu dynasty, 
but have been composed by low class people and are not 
suitable for singing in decent families. Chinese music of the 
present day, which has a great tendency to influence people to 
evil thoughts, is not played in respectable places. 


3. I believe that the use of Western tunes is necessary, 
as the Chinese airs are too light for church music. Their | 
associations carry no solemnity with them. There is no reason, 


‘however, to translate the foreign hymns, especially when we — 
find such grotesque productions as fff #¥ 2K for ‘‘ Sweet Bye and — 


Bye.’’ Why not get some Chinese scholars to compose original 
Chinese hymns which can be set to music by a musician ? 
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The 7.7.7.7 meter especially lends itselt to: chines 
tion. I think the Chinese vocal capacity is quite equal to 
foreign melodies. 


4. Vocal music in China has deteriorated and has poor 
associations in our minds. And so it is pretty difficult to 
adapt Chinese musical compositions to Christian use just now. 
We have to stick to the Western tunes. But to secure original 
Chinese hymns it should not be very difficult. To suggest one 
way: Let the various Christian periodicals and papers in the 
Chinese language give their assistance by inserting a few lines 
on the need of original Chinese compositions and hymns for 
the Chinese church, and at the same time hold out suitable 
awards for such hymns composed on gzven subjects and tunes 
and other conditions. These awards may or may not be in 
terms of silver ; books, free subscriptions to these papers, and 
periodicals, will do well as awards. 


5. The use of foreign tunes is all right, but not of the 
Sankey type. 


6. Western hymn tunes are not suitable to the Chinese 
characters, each of which has its own value. Eventually there 
will be Chinese who will write hymns and compose melodies to 
suit them. 


7. I believe the present tunes are good, and would sug- 
gest having some more translations with strict adherence to 
the meaning of the originals. 


8. As the hymns used throughout Christendom are sung 
with practically the same music, it is not feasible to adopt 
any music that is peculiar to the Chinese. To improve music, 
it would be better to have music (air only) printed in all 
hymns, thus educating the people on the lines of music. 


9. The use of Western tunes is not objectionable in itself, 
but the composition of original tunes and the preparation of 
original hymns should be encouraged. 


QUFsTION III. What steps may best be taken to encourage the preparation 
of original Chinese hymns and the composition of melodies better suited 
to Chinese vocal capacity ? 


a. That is a question I cannot answer. 


b. (a).I do not know. My attempts have been singularly 
unsuccessful. (b) The best way seems to be to put the matter 
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in-thé* hands.df ‘Western musical men. In conservatories, in 
Germany, for example, composition of airs in other than 
diatonic scales, is a regular part of the curriculum. 


c. For the encouragement of preparation of original 
hymns and the composition of suitable melodies, greater atten- 
tion might be paid to the whole subject of music by foreign 
missionaries who are capable of the work, and they should not 
rest content with teaching the mere art of singing, but should 
encourage Chinese to go on with definite study of music for 
the benefit of the Christian church. The proposal to inaugu- 
rate regular competitions and offer prizes is good. Later on it 
might be possible to organize musical gatherings of those 
interested in the subject along the lines of the Welsh Ejistedd- 
fod. 

d. Hymns should be asked for as contributions to the 
Chinese Christian newspapers, and perhaps tunes also. But, 
as queried above, it may be that the Chinese Christians are not 
yet far enough advanced, or that the person is not yet born. 


e. Chinese hymns to Chinese melodies will come in the 
fulness of time and asa result of inspiration. Vocal capacity 
is largely the result of training. The youth of China can be 
trained to anything which the youth of other lands are capable 
of. It is only the youth of the land who will learn the art of 
either Western or Chinese music, therefore 4e/p the adults but 
trai the youth, and in the fulness of time the youth will be 
inspired to write hymns and melodies which we cannot but use 
in the worship of God. 


Chinese. 


1. It is a difficult question whether original Chinese 
hymns and tunes are preferable to those translated. It seems to 
me that ‘unless this question is treated with great care it will be 
detrimental to the church music. I do not believe the time 
has come for those original Chinese tunes to be adopted for the 
use of the church. I can safely pronounce that all the Chinese 
tuues in existence are not worthy to be used in the church. 
The best Chinese musics are not to be found anywhere now, 
and the popular ones are devoid of moral integrity, 

The untrained Chinese voices on an average are low and 
cannot manage the high F with ease and in the proper way. 
Their sense of half-tones is more or less defective. Of course 
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there are exceptions to this rule. But to compose a song for 
these people all things must be considered, so that great benefit 
may be derived. I believe that the day will come when we 
shall be favoured with Chinese Christians of musical ability 
and good Chinese poetic bent, who will do much for the music 
of this country. But at present foreign help is indispensable 
in this line of work. The best Chinese scholars should be 
employed to compose original Chinese hymns. They are to be 
given the subjects for their composition, with perfect under- 
standing that by no means is the original idea of the subject to 
be altered. They are to be directed by foreign missionaries 
who are all well-versed in Chinese literature, and at the same 
time qualified in music, so that not only are the verses well 
rhymed, but also accented in the proper places. I think this 
would work a decided improvement in the Chinese hymnals if 
properly carried out. 

2. It would be a splendid thing if some Chinese scholars, 
having good knowledge of church music, could be entrusted 
to undertake to compose Chinese sacred hymns, and I think the 
_ vocal capacity in Chinese is quite suitable or agreeable to that 
of foreign melodies, if not better. 


3. See reply to Question II. 


6. In the first place, ask a few leading Chinese Chris- 
tians to write ez hymns of praise. Publish these in one of the 
monthly magazines and invite musicians to compose tunes for 
them according to Chinese ideas of music. A committee might 
be appointed to determine which of these hymns were most 
suitable for use in public worship. The melodies should not 
follow Western rules, but may be written in staff notation. 


7. Offering prizes is a good plan. 

8. As far as thesinging goes it is very good, but I would 
suggest that the hymns be made to rhyme better and be written 
in the style of Chinese poems. 


9. The help of those qualified among the Chinese clergy 
should be sought in making improvements on the old hymnology. 


QvEsTION IV. Do you think that the use of instruments. either stringed or 
wind, would be acceptable to the body of Chinese Christians? Would 
they assist in the service of praise and prove consistent with a sense of 


reverence? 
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ANSWERS. Foreign. 


a. For our actual singing the less we have of instruments | 
the better. The harmonium is only needed to supply the parts 
in a tune which depends on its harmonies for its effect, and we 
should do better, as a rule, if we only played the air in octaves 
in other cases and by degrees taught part singing (air and 
bass). I should hesitate long before I introduced native 
instruments, and never would I do so for Western tunes. 


b. I am gréatly in favour of the use of instruments ; not 
only to assist in keeping up the pitch, but as the best way of 
accustoming Chinese ears to the notes (e.g., semitones) which 
their own music does not supply. It appears probable that in 
the West the transition from pentatonic to diatonic scale was 


made possible through the new sounds being first heard played 
by instruments. From the point of view of seemliness, perhaps 
wind instruments are best. 


c. The use of instruments of a proper kind, that is, wind 
instruments—certainly not stringed—to assist in the leading of 
the singing and for the distinct enunciation of the air is useful, 
and so far as my experience goes, not unacceptable to the 
general body of Christians. For the present stringed instru- 
ments should be avoided and the whole use of instruments 
should be made definitely subservient to the service of praise. 
The avoidance of anything like musical show in connection 
with worship is essential. : 


d. I approve heartily of the use of instruments, especially 
of the organ and the«cornet, and believe them to be a great 
help in the service of praise and their use quite consistent with 
a sense of reverence. 


e. Anything more than a good organ in our regular 
church services I do not care for. A cornet may be a help, but 
it is not so always. More instruments would serve, one fears, 
to introduce the spectacular. 


Chinese. 


1. Most of the churches are now prepared for the intro- 
duction of stringed or wind instruments. These instruments 
add a great deal of beauty to the songs and afford wonderful 
help in the leading of congregational singing. They will 
prove consistent with a sense of reverence so long as the 
players are reliable and the service well-conducted. 
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2. By all means do not allow or lsuggest the use of 
Chinese instruments in the church, as Chinese music is not 
only inconsistent with a sense of reverence but would really do 
more harm than good, as the playing of such instruments can 
only be heard in low-class rooms and drives people’s minds to 
think of evil things. 


3. Iam decidedly against the use Chinese instruments of 
any kind, which, on account of their low associations are 
inconsistent with a sense of reverence. Some time ago I was 
not a little scandalised by the use of Chinese instruments for 
sacred music. | 


4. The organ has become a recognised piece of church 
furniture. But some brass instruments, as the cornet, may 
not be out of place, as has been successfully tried at Christmas 
and at Easter in some churches. 


5. Ido not believe in the use of Chinese instruments of 
music. 

6. Yes, wind and stringed instruments are alike con- 
ducive to reverence and would be acceptable to the majority 
of Christians. 

7. With the exception of the mouth organ (2) all the 
native musical intruments have irreverent associations. 


8. The instruments will certainly lead the singing and 
keep the congregation in tune. 

9. The use of instruments would lower the standard of 
church music, as the Chinese musical instruments do not 
appear suitable for any such purpose. 

QuEsTIon V. Is it possible, and if possible is it wise, to encourage at the 


present time the formation of choirs containing both men and women 
singers to lead in the church service? 


ANSWERS. foreign. 


a. Neither possible nor wise in my opinion. Choirs are 
poor things unless they can sing /o the congregation. For 
ordinary purposes the congregation should do its own singing. 


b. In the interior, I should say, unwise and undesirable 
to a degree, but doubtless at the ports things are different. 


c. In the treaty ports it is possible now to use mixed 
choirs, provided the men and the women are separated in some 
way. In places where scholars of both sexes take part in the 
service, the practice of selecting a few from both the boys’ and 
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the girls’ sides to sit apart and lead the psalmody, is a good 
one. I have found it most useful, since it is far easier to teach - 
to the children the use of foreign tunes than to adults. 


d. I should question the attempt at present to organise 
choirs containing both men and women. This need not prevent 
us, however, from having men and women meet together to 
practice singing. 

e. Where there is a school of men and also of women 
attending the same church, it might be possible to have a 
mixed choir, but I should say not in the next five or ten vears. 
The singing might improve, but the results along other lines 
be quite the reverse. However I have known instances where 
such an experiment seems to have met with success. 


Chinese. 


1. I recommend the older churches, churches that have 
stood firm for years, having a large yumber of Christians in 
the congregation, to have mixed choirs. For the young 
churches it is better to wait for some time to come. 

2. It is possible, but it is rather difficult to say wise or 
unwise to have choirs of both sexes, as it depends on the local © 
conditions of different places. In Hongkong the London 
Mission has had on many occasions choirs containing young 
men, women and girls, who are, of course, kept separated by a 
harmonium, and really it would be a splendid thing to see a 
place well advanced to even such a stage as Hongkong. * 

3. This is a question that can only be answered on the 
merits of each case. As a general policy I think the times 
are hardly progressed enough for the introduction of mixed 
choirs. ‘This is to be solved along with the social question at 
large. 

4. We believe it is possible, but not wise, to form choirs 
containing both men and women singers. Such achoir will 
have its peculiar attractiveness and effectiveness, but for that 
very reason its importance may be overestimated. Its presence 
in church may draw in a full congregation, but very often only 
to itself and for itself. We should look out for such dangers 
before they repeat theniselves in China. 

5. That depends upon local conditions. 

6. Yes, it is both possible and wise. 


* Foochow also. 
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7. Ido not think it is wise to have a mixed choir among 
the natives. 7 


8. It would be well at present to organize choirs sepa- 
rately, and occasionally let them sing in concert. It will be 
unwise to organize a mixed choir. 


9g. No. To do this would create a suspicion on the part of 
non-Christians, or would at least cause unfavourable criticism. 


Question VI. Are there any other observations on the question of church 
music in China which you would care to make ? 


ANSWERS. Foretgn. 


a. No. 


b. Until the whole of the Christian church can receive 
systematic musical instruction from an early age, I believe the 
most (musically) satisfactory results are obtained from penta- 
tonic tunes ; the pentatonic air (or treble) being sung by the 
uncultured many and the other parts by the trained few. 
Very good results have been reached by this method in the 
English Baptist Mission in Shantung, as attested by many visi- 
tors. But we always azm at building up a church of those who 
can sing Western tunes as truly and as sweetly as Christians 
do in the West. Chinese children, ‘aken under ten, can learn 
to sing, for example, the chromatic scale withont more trouble 
than English children ; between ten and twenty, with care and 
. patience, a great deal can be done, but in later life the power 
to distinguish the new Western sounds is largely atrophied, 
and we get Western tunes sung either with known notes sub- 
stituted for unknown, or harrowing attempts at the unknown 
which are falsely sung flat or sharp, as the case may be. 


c. I think an attempt should be made to gather up all 
the experience of those who have worked at this subject, and 
something might be done to unify our tune books by the 
preparation of a tune manual containing those airs which have 
been found most adaptable to Chinese capacity at the present 
time. ‘The Chinese church should endeavour to break away 
from the use of hymns of outrageous metre, which are neces- 
sarily identified with tunes of a special and often atrocious kind. 
I have found the practice of encouraging the boys of the schools 
to use the Chinese flute for such hymns as are suited to its 
capacity, has had the result of making the parents and friends 
of the boys thoroughly acquainted with a certain number of 
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simple tunes. For the present, until the question of harmony 
is advanced a stage beyond its present condition, the attempt . 
at part singing, except by specially trained voices, is unwise. 
Possibly in every church where there is a capable musician 
among the foreign missionaries, a Chinese quartet could be 
trained to do simple work. To attempt a little thoroughly 
per exemplar is a distinct need of to-day. 


d. Make a great deal more of singing than is usually 
done in our churches. Much teaching is needed in order to 
get our Christians to realize just what the singing is for, and 
time should be taken outside the regular church services both 
to train the voices and teach them the meaning of the hymns, 
as well as to follow the tunes. ‘They need to be taught that it 
is part of a spiritual service. It has been abundantly proved 
that where Chinese airs are adapted, or foreign tunes adapted to 
the Chinese scale, they greatly prefer them and sing them 
with much more enjoyment than unaltered Western tunes. 


Chinese. 


1. There should be a standard and complete collection of 
hymns, chants, and anthems, compiled for the use of all the 
churches in China. The verses should be simple, but of pure 
Chinese style. The musics, or melodies, should be classical but 
for the most part not too difficult or too high. They should be 
selected from the best authors. At the same time there should 
be a collection of the best anthems and songs for trained 
Chinese voices. 


2. It is very difficult at the present time to get real, 
earnest Christians with both capacities—good Chinese education 
and thorough knowledge of music, for the organization of 
your scheme. But apart from this, is it not the duty of every 
one of us, either missionaries or church members of either 
sex, who are interested in music, to take more pains towards 
reforming church music? And is it not possible for mission- 
aries of either sex to set aside one or two hours in the evening 
during week days to teach the well-educated young men, 
ladies, or boys and girls, to learn music, so that when the time 
comes there may be some real, earnest Christians who will have 
both accomplishments—education in Chinese and the knowl- 
edge of music—to undertake this good reformation you have 
in view ? 
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The Head that Once was Crowned with Thorns. 


Cc. M. , From New Baptist Tune Book. 
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Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah. 
| From New Baptist Tune Book. 
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Thou didst leave Thy throne. C. S, CHAMPNESS, 
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IN CHRIST REDEEMED. 
From New Baptist Tune Book. 
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My soul; di His praise. 


Ss. M. From New sae Tune Book, 


The God of Abraham, praise. 
Ss. Mus. Doc. New rere Tune Book. 
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Palms of glory, raiment bri 
F New Baptist Tune Book. 
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A simple Exercise for Extending the Compass of the Voice ; 
with accompaniment modulating upwards by semitones. 
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Extra copies of this Supplement may be had from 
Presbyterian Mission Press, at 10 cents each. 
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3. As to other observations I would say that, whatever is 
to be done in the matter of reformation, at least we should 
have original Chinese hymns for the marriage and funeral 
services, where Chinese sentiments and thoughts can be in- 
troduced and where Chinese scholarship can have more scope for 
display. In the lamentations of the bride and the wailings over 
the dead, if you pay any attention to them, you will find a 
great deal of poetical thought and allusion mingled with their 
cries. In fine, the Chinese is essentially a poetical race. Their 
common talk has poetry in it. Their language is music in itself. 
The best rendering of any of Sankey’s hymns into Chinese I 
have seen is that of ‘‘ Light after darkness ,’’ as the words are so 
near to Chinese poetical ideas. But there is the drawback that 
the music is not quite adaptable to the Chinese translation 
which, having to transpose the antithetic words, the loudness 
and softness of the music-seems out of place. Then again in 
the hymn, ‘‘ He arose.’’ ‘The words, ‘‘ Up from the grave, ”’ 
which suit the expression of the music so admirably (in the 
English; have not the same musical connection when translated 
into Chinese. The ideal of musical composition is to suit 
your words to the music and the music to the words. 


4. <A family Christian song book will be a boon and joy 
to many a Christian home. Its scope: good religious songs 
and hymns, music and Chinese words together. Music ex- 
pressed by any of the three ways—staff notes; do, me, sol; 
"I, 2, 3, ete. 


5. I do not believe in sensationalism in the Church of 
God here in China or elsewhere, that is, anything that carries 
with it any theatrical association should be deprecated in all 
church services. I have great horror for revival and salvation 
army songs—songs after the Sankey type. Church music 
should be solemn and impressive. 


6. For Chinese hymns, Chiriese instruments are a neces- 
sity. Would advocate the use of ancient instruments as men- 
tioned in the Shu Ching, etc. 


%. The natives naturally sing with a dragging voice. I 
strongly recommend those who have the charge of the choirs 
not to allow it. 


8. It will be an excellent idea to teach in the church say 
for twenty minutes, one new hymn each Sunday. 
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Summarizing the answers which have been received it 
will be seen that, with two exceptions (and those exceptions, - 
remarkably enough, Chinese), all who have responded speak 
of their dissatisfaction with the present condition and outlook 
of Chinese Christian hymnology. It appears from the answers 
that are given to the succeeding question (No. 2) that while 
there is felt to be much room for improvement in the prepara- 
tion and use of tunes now in vogue among the churches, the 
burden of dissatisfaction falls more heavily upon the hymns 
themselves, looked at from the point of view of Chinese liter- 
ature. Speaking generally it would seem that the translation 
of our foreign hymns into Chinese has been a failure ; that 
there are notable exceptions, and possibly not a few, may be 
at once allowed, but the method which has so far been followed 


.in translating foreign hymns has not produced results which 
_ are to be spoken of with satisfaction. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. Very few foreigners have a sufficient under- 


standing of what constitutes a good Chinese poem. The 
translation of a hymn, looked at from the technical point of 
view—so many feet to the line, such and such a rhythm, and 
a rhyme of so and so, and there you are—may seem simplicity 
itself, provided there is a sufficient vocabulary; the result, 
however, by the consensus of Chinese opinion, is not poetry. 
If ever Chinese hymnology is to be set upon a proper basis, 
we must have, whether in translation or original work, a 
body of material for church praise, which zs poetry. oeta 
nascitur, non fit, and it isextremely unlikely that any foreigner 
will be born a Chznese poet. After glancing over back num- 
bers of the RECORDER at contributions dealing with this 
subject, it does not seem to the writer that we are in any 
better position in this respect to-day than we were ten years 
ago. Weare adding recklessly to the stock of literal transla- 
tions, various versions of the ‘‘Glory Song’’ and other hymns 
which happen to catch the popular ear for the time being in 
the West, at a great rate, but the Chinese hymnologist has 
not appeared upon the horizon. 

Though there may not appear a definite connection be- 
tween the poet and the musician, this thing is fairly certain if 
the history of social and religious development goes for any- 
thing ; we are not likely to get our Christian musician in China 
until we have produced our Christian poet. While our hymns 
are unsatisfactory it is not likely that our tunes will be ideal. 
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Various suggestions are made in the answers given in this 
article as to the proper steps to be taken to assist in remedying 
the present unsatisfactory condition of Chinese music. The 
almost unanimous proposal that prizes should be offered for 
the composition of original Chinese hymns on certain themes 
and also for the preparation of melodies, is one that should be 
acted upon at once by those who are in a position to do so. 

In regard to the use of tunes, it must not be forgotten 
that we are dealing with a very limited musical capacity on 
the part of the vast majority of our church members, and the 
question we have to answer is, Whether it is not wiser and 
more conducive to satisfactory development to content our- 
selves with a narrow range of vocal praise well-executed, 
leading on by degrees to something more advanced as the 
growing genération developes in musical taste and capacity 
rather than to produce vocal riot among our congregations by 
forcing them to attempt music which is entirely beyond their 
ability and their range? Two points are distinctly noted in 
the answers given. The first is that while the Chinese voice, 
as such, may be trained to do almost anything that the 
foreigner can accomplish, with regard to the vast majority of 
the Christians of to-day it is next to impossible to teach them 
the use of the Western scale. Avoid semi-tones, that is, if you 
want good congregational singing. The other deduction from 
the answers is that, taken early enough and properly trained, 
‘the Chinese voice can easily acquire the knowledge of Western 
forms of music and faithfully reproduce them. So long, 
therefore, as the policy is to continue to use tunes which have 
been in vogue in the Western churches without having regard 
to the limited vocal capacity and ear of the average member 
of the Chinese congregations, so long will both the best and 
the worst of the tunes of the West be murdered week by week 
to the glory of God and the discomfort of listening man. 

How great a variety of opinion regarding the use of 
instruments is held by those who have taken part in this 
symposium can only be realized by a careful perusal of the 
answers to Question IV. There is an almost unanimous 
expression of objection to the use of stringed instruments as 
having low associations and being therefore altogether deroga- 
tory to the dignity of sacred worship. The use of the organ or 
harmonium is generally considered advisable and good, and on 
the whole it would seem that the use of certain wind instru- 
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ments—presumably the cornet and flute—is approved. One 
reply suggests what is a fact, that the advance in vocal music 
in the West was largely consequent upon the development of 
musical instruments, by means of which the voice was taught 
the shades of the chromatic scale. Vocal harmony (part- 
singing) owed its rise and development very largely to the 
advance in capacity of instrumental music. Still there seems 
to be, especially in some of the Chinese answers, a fear that 
the use of instruments is not consistent with the highest sense 
of reverence. It will perhaps, therefore, be found that the 
ideal use of musical instruments is in connection with the 
teaching of song rather than in the actual church services. 
Reference is made to the musical instruments of ancient China 
and to the music of the Yu dynasty, which do not help us very 
much since we have neither the one available nor the other 
known. 

The answers to Question V tend to show that, generally, 
the use of mixed choirs at the present time is inadvisable, and 
that fact in itself adds emphasis to the suggestion that, except 
in fairly advanced places, there should be little attempt made 
at part-singing in church services, and the further hint is 
given that it is a mistake to play the harmony of a hymn-tune 
which is not very well known, but more useful to produce 
the air in double octaves, since upon ninety per cent. of our 
congregations the airs themselves have not made the necessary 
impression. 

The opinion expressed in several of the answers that it 
would be a very useful thing to prepare a book of simple 
melodies which could be used in homes, is worth bearing in 
mind. It will be remembered by those who have studied the 
matter that there is in being a Chinese notation which might 
be made.use of in connection or combination with staff 
notation for tunes prepared on a pentatonic scale., It is not 
suggested that this should be a stopping place, since the 
training of the young for the full development of the Chinese 
voice and the ultimate standardising of Chinese music with 
that of the West must still go on. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why some attempt should not be made to deal with 
the problem which is presented by adult Chinese Christians 
who desire to sing praises with the spirit and with the under- 
standing, but whose capacity is not yet equal to the task of 
adding sweetness to light. That they would enjoy the singing 
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of many hymns to tunes prepared in the pentatonic scale is 
fully proven by the joy that is evident when such tunes as are 
already available in this scale are used in church service. 

The suggestion of one of our Chinese contributors that 
original Chinese hymns for marriage and funeral services 
should be secnred, might be taken up immediately. 

If the acknowledgment of shortcoming is the first step on 
the road to betterment we ought to be at the point of a distinct 
step forward at this time in the matter of church praise. 
When it is generally conceded that adequate and successful 
progress in this most important service of the church must 
depend almost entirely on the development of Christian art 
within the Chinese church, it would be well to give practical 
effect to this view by the personal encouragement of such gifts 
as may appear in the Christian young men and women of our 
day.- It is particularly ineffective for the missionary to say: 
I shall never accomplish this, it is a question for the Chinese ; 
and thereafter to fold his hands. It is his privilege to en- 
courage others to this work by stirring up the gift which is in 
them. And he must be ready to let his inherited and acquired 
prejudices in this, as in many other matters relating to his 
work, come under the fair criticism of competent Chinese. 
The determination to allow every future revision of hymn and 
tune books to be subject to the full consideration of the Chinese 
point of view, would prove a great gain along the whole line of 
church praise. 


Those who desire to look more closely into the question of Chinese music 
in relation to the needs of the Christian church may be referred to the 
standard work on Chinese music by J. A. Van Aalst (published by Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh), to the pamphlets issued by the late Mrs. Timothy Richard, 
also to the excellent articles on this subject to be found in previous numbers 
of the CHINESE RECORDER: by the Rev. W. E. Soothill in Vol, xxi, May| 
and July, 1890, and to Mrs. Richard’s article in the same volume, July and 
August issues. A number of airs founded on the pentatonic scale will be 
found in Vol. xxii, p. 313, and on page 311 a suggestion in regard to the 
writing of music for Chinese use in three notations appears in an article by Mr. 
J. W. H. John. An article by the Rev. G. F. Fitch in Vol. xxvi on ‘‘ Hymns 
and Hymnbooks for the Chinese’’ may be referred to with profit. In Vol, 
xxxvii we have two articles from workers in Fuhkien province, ‘‘ Pentatonic 
Music : some suggestions and experiences,” by the Rev. J. E. Walker, and 
‘* Psalmody in Foochow,” by the Rev. C, S. Champness, 

In the musical supplement will be found a reproduction of a few airs written 
on the pentatonic scale, and also an original contribution by one of our 
Chinese correspondents, Dr. S. E. Chiu, which itself will go to prove that 
musical talent of the type required is already available in some measure, 
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Ernest John Eitel, Ph.D.—An Appreciation 


BY REV. T. W. PEARCE. 


‘* A succourer of many and of myself also.’’—St. Paul. 
‘* We all are part of all that we have met.’’—Tennyson, ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ 


CENTURY of Protestant missions in China has seen 
dedicated to the noble and ennobling task which the 


church has before her in this part of her world-wide field 
not a few workers of consummate ability, of commanding 
intelligence, and of brilliant gifts. 

Men and women who figure among the more prominent 
landmarks of a mission’s age have been with us in service for 
the Chinese ; ‘‘ workers together’’ with us in the cause of the 
Gospel to the glory of God and for the highest good of the 
race. Wherein they have exalted our ideals, kindled anew our 
aspirations and opened up to us larger possibilities of well 
doing, the inspiration of their lives abides and is perpetuated in 
us who seek to follow their good example. 

_ The consciousness of large indebtedness is not always the 
best preparation for such acknowledgment as this ‘In Memo- 
riam’ notice would fain render to the memory of Dr. Eitel. 

He was my friend during many years. There were few with 
whom it was given me to enjoy closer or more helpful intimacy 
during the later period of his residence in Hongkong. | 

Our acquaintance began at the end of 1879, on my arrival 
in the colony on the way to Canton there to enter upon work 
under the auspices of the L. M. S., a Mission which Dr. Eitel 
had recently left in order to become inspector of schools 
under the Hongkong government and also private secretary 
to the Governor, Sir John Pope Henessy. The causes of 
severance from a stated and formal connection with our Mis- 
sionary Society do not fall within the scope of this paper. 

Dr. Eitel never withdrew from missionary work his close 
whole-hearted sympathy, his wise kindly counsel or his timely 
practical aid as a preacher, teacher and writer. His main life- 
purpose remained unchanged, and the extent to which that 
purpose was realized, was the measure of his helpfulness to the 
cause of Christianity in China. Herein is the keynote of his 
strong character and of his strenuous career. Of Charles King- 
sley, Dean Stanley said: ‘* He was, we might almost say, a lay- 
man in the guise of a clergyman..... Yet human, genial 
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layman as he was, he still was not the less—nay, he was ten 
times more—a pastor than he would have been had he shut 
himself out from the haunts and walks of men.”’ 

Of Ernest John Eitel it may be said that for twenty years 
of his life in China he was the Christian preacher and apolo- 
gist, under the “ guise or disguise’’ of the government official ; 
and not the less, but the more full-orbed, was his life, and a means 
not of less but of more light and cheer to other lives because, 
like the first Protestant missionary to China, the path that he 
took was his own under the Divine leading and guidance. 

To the skilled biographer the course of Dr. Eitel’s life will 
be found sufficiently rich in incident. Readers of the RECORDER 
will, it is hoped, find the following all too brief narration 
not lacking in suggestion. 

After a distinguished career as a student at Tubingen, and 
a brief pastorate in Germany, Dr. Eitel was sent to China in 
1862 by the Basel Missionary Society. His station was Li- 
long, where he laid the foundations of that thorough knowledge 
of the Hakka dialect which was his earliest distinction in 
Chinese scholarship. 

His connection with the Basel Mission ceased on his 
matriage in 1865 with Miss Eaton, an English lady, who was 
destined to be his companion and helpmeet through a long life 
of unremitting activity and fruitful endeavour. The author’s 
dedication of his History of Hongkong may well be quoted as 
his‘ own expression of a sense of obligation that was never 
absent. ‘This book, published in 1895, is inscribed : 

‘*To my wife, Winefred, née Eaton, in memory of thirty 
years of wedded lights and shadows spent in Canton and 
Hongkong, this book, which owes everything to her, is affec- 
tionately dedicated.’’ In the providence of God the two lives 
were to run their course as one for thirteen years longer. 
Mrs. Eitel, two sons and two daughters survive to mourn the 
loss of one who, in the domestic, as in other relationships of 
life, might well be called exemplary. 

To return: the transference of his services as a missionary 
from the Basel to the London Society at the date of mar- 
riage, marks the beginning of the thirty years’ period referred to 
in the dedication of the History ; that well known work being 
the final effort of a series ina special manner noteworthy as 
showing what may be accomplished in the sphere of authorship 
by the highly endowed, though the time at their disposal for 
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the purpose is only the fragments of days occupied, as in this 
instance, in the oversight of an extended mission field, or taken 
up as were Dr. Eitel’s from 1879 onward in the discharge of 
varied and exacting routine duties that fall to the lot of an 
inspector of schools. Dr. Eitel’s literary work was in three 
languages—German, Chinese, and English. He is best known 
by his publications in the last named. The limits of this 
paper preclude detailed consideration even of those products 
of his pen that most clearly exhibit his fine qualities as a 
sinologist. The earliest numbers of Notes and Queries on 
China and Japan contain his illuminating articles on the 
Manners and Customs of the Hakkas. ‘These, together with 
his paper on the Aizstory of the Hakkas in the second volume of 
the Chena Review (which during so many years owed so much 
to his own wisdom, skill, and patience as its editor), are in truth 
the beginnings of intelligent non-Chinese research in a subject 
where there are still unbeaten tracks to be trodden, and un- 
explored regions to be traversed. Probably no better book on 
the bewildering topic of Chinese geomancy can be found than 
Eitel’s Fung Shut, which approaches the subject from the side 
of natural science and deals with it in a spirit to be desider- 
ated in every one who essays to refute error in order to the 
vindicaton of truth. | 

Few lectures are more readable or, within the lines taken, 
more instructive than are ‘‘Eitel’s Z7hree Lectures on Bud- 
dhism,’’ where the reader will find in brief compass precisely 
what most intelligent inquirers desire to know concerning 
Buddhism. A more serious work, Zzte?s Handbook for the 
Student of Chinese Buddhism, being a dictionary of the 
Sanscrit terms used in Chinese, their translations into the 
latter language, with an account of their meanings, is a book 
of reference of high value, indispensable to thorough investiga- 
tion of Buddhism in China. 

Extel’s Chinese Dictonary in the Cantonese Dialect, pub- 
lished in 1877, is stated by the author to be an essentially new 
dictionary, on the basis of the works published by Kang-hi, 
Dr. Legge, and Dr. Wells Williams. Taking the declaration 
as it stands, the Kang-hi dictionary is to be regarded as the 
authority for the forms of characters and for the first defini- 
tions; Dr. Legge’s vocabularies, appended to his translations 
of the classics, for approved meanings in the best known 
connections ; and Dr, Wells Williams’ ‘Tonic Dictionary’ for 
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the design of the work as a tonic dictionary in the principal 
dialect of South China. In spite of its acknowledged defects 
Eitel’s dictionary is a book of sterling worth, alike for its 
accuracy, its range, and its adaptability to the purposes for 
which it was written, and Western learners in the dialect 
have much reason to bless the memory of the man who opened 
for them such a highway to its acquisition. 

Reverting finally to the work with which this passing 
notice of Dr. Eitel’s literary endeavours was begun, ‘‘ Europe 
tn Asta, the History of Hongkong’? affords a full, reliable and 
enlightening account of British colonial expansion in this 
part of the Far East. Of which expansion it may be affirmed, 
not as a patriot’s boast, but in sober earnest, that it has no 
parallel in the world’s history of colonization. The story of a 
rocky islet, a mere dot on the surface of ocean, with no history 
and no value as part of China, becoming in. little more than 
half a century one of the leading distributing centres of the 
world, is well told in Dr. Eitel’s pages, and here also his patient 
investigation is of enduring utility and worth. 

The above are the chief literary landmarks of a career that 
is by no means to be gauged solely, nor in our view chiefly, 
by writings that have their permanent place as sinological 
achievements. | 

Dr. Eitel’s greatness lay in his many-sided—in our ex- 
perience unique—personality. He should have written his own 
-life-story, especially the record of his own religious experiences. 
Such a book would have held in it a power to charm and 
to teach beyond anything that his fertile genius has left for our 
guidance in things Chinese. The man who, beginning his 
public life as a Lutheran minister in Germany, enters upon 
foreign mission service, passing therefrom into an important 
official position under the British government and finally be- 
comes once more the ardent zealous and successful minister of 
a Lutheran congregation in Adelaide, South Australia, arrests 
attention and challenges inquiry. 

Changes of place and attitude otherwise inexplicable had 
their counterpart in movements of the soul and spirit. Life 
for him was determined by religious thought, aspiration, purpose, 
conviction. There was a time when, living too exclusively 


in the realm of the mental, the spiritual became obscured. 


Light broke in upon him and God’s bright day dawned. 
** He fought his doubts and laid them.”’ 
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Thereafter his way seemed clear before him, and he took 
it to the end. True strength of character in Dr. Ejitel was 
religious strength, work with him was a purely religious duty, 
the fulfilling of his life-task a sacred privilege. In the highest 
type of worker human limitations are on occasions painfully 
manifest. The best men have the faults of their best qualities. 
In every department of service it is well if the worker is judged | 
not by isolated acts, but by the sum-total of his being and doing. 
Where life values are thus measured, a career like that under 
notice must needs stand well in the judgment of posterity. 

As an authority in certain departments of sinology, Dr. 
Eitel’s contributions to knowledge were timely, sound and 
enduring. | 

As an official he performed to the full the duties of his 
post, putting his best into everything with which he became 
concerned in the service of this colonial government. 

As a religious leader he had the outlook of the Christian 
philosopher, comprehensive and far reaching, combined in rare 
perfection with that simplicity of soul that marks the devout 
believer. 

His knowledge of the Greek Testament was nothing short 
of profound. The book was his constant companion, and my 
friend was heard at his best when quoting St. Paul and dis- 
coursing at large on the high and ennobling themes of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. At such moments the 
lover of S. T. Coleridge recalled irresistibly certain charming 
descriptions of that intellectual torso-poet-philosopher and 
Christian mystic. There are spots to-day in the rural solitudes 
of larger Hongkong which hold in them something of hallowed 
memory and sacred association through Ernest John Eitel and 
his Greek Testament. 

Literal interpretation of the Scriptures on the lines of 
practical ethics was an ideal at which he aimed, and the issue 
of his attempts at realization was at times startling. ' Members 
of the Chinese begging fraternity reaped constant advantage 
from a view of Christian duty which Ejitel had derived from 
the divine injunction: “Give to him that asketh of thee,’’ and 
remonstrance against indiscriminate benefactions was met with 
the challenge to prove that the checks imposed by human pru- 
dence are scriptural. 

Though ever ready to recognize and to commend wisely- 
designed and well-matured plans and counsels for the public 
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good, he had a settled distrust of schemes and projects which 
he came to view rather as substitutes for than as exponents 
of Christian powers and factors. When the Chinese and other 
residents in Hongkong sought his aid in founding here a branch 
of the Peace Society, Dr. Eitel’s reply was: ‘*I know of only 
one Peace Society, that founded in Bethlehem well- nigh two 
thousand years ago.’’ 

Our friend had learned from a long and. varied experience 
the danger of glorifying human methods, and he was ever on 
the watch against all that ‘‘exalteth itself’? in the sense 
described by St. Paul when treating of the Man of Sin. In 
season and out of season he would stir up his friends to resist 
the ‘‘ oppositions of science falsely so called.’’ Vigorous and 
pointed was his protest against a particular statement of my 
own made in a public address in time of pestilence that what 
we call ‘‘ Visitations of Providence’’ are often the consequence 
of violated laws and of a disregard of Divine ordinances that 
are written in the constitution and nature of man. To him it 
seemed that such utterances must. inevitably raise vain and 
foolish questions that tend to shake man’s trust in God. 

Such was Ernest John Eitel, a man cast in no ordinary 
mould, but richly endowed alike with mental and with spirit- 
ual gifts. Strange wisdom and sagacity were his, not unmixed ~ 
with odd and whimsical qualities that rendered him a strangely 
attractive and winsome personality. The Chinese, shrewd ob- 
servers and equitable judges alike of sanctified and of unsancti- 
fied human nature in their Western leaders, were vastly and 
permanently impressed by his career and public services. 
Employed as teachers in the schools of the colony or as 
clerks in government and mercantile offices, as well as in 
more exalted positions, are many younger men, whose lives 
touched his and to-day are wiser, stronger and brighter for the 
contact. 

The churches delighted to honour him as in preaching 
and living a faithful witness to the everlasting Gospel. 

His memory is green. Every remembrauce of his ‘ fair 
deeds of charity’’ is cherished; his counsels are quoted, his 
conduct appraised and approved. In daily and hourly illus- 
tration of the ancient saying: ‘‘ Be good and do good, so shall 
thy name be heir to thy life: yea, when thou art laid in thy 
grave thy stock remains, goes forward, and shall do till the 
day of doom.”’ 
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Correspondence. 


BIBLICAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: Several years ago 
it was found that four or five 
different lists of abbreviations 
for the names of the books of 
the Bible were in use in differ- 
ent publications. After careful 
comparison of these earlier lists, 
and much correspondence on 
the part of several interested in 
the development of Biblical 
teaching, the list given below 
has been agreed to by the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist presses 
in publications which they con- 
trol, by the National Y. M. C. 
A., by Dr. C. H. Fenn and Rev. 
G. L. Gelwicks for use in their 
concordance of the Old and 
New Testaments, and by several 
others engaged in preparing and 
teaching books on Biblical sub- 
jects. 

The list is consistent through- 
out, save where consistency in- 
terfered with practical useful- 
ness, an endeavor being made, 
in so far as possible, to use the 
first character of each name. 
In some cases the character with 
the dominant sound has been 
used. It would hardly be possi- 
ble to prepare a list which 
would commend itself to every 
one in all its details. The per- 
fection of the list, however, is 
not so important as the agree- 
ment on some one list by those 
constantly using abbreviations. 
This would do away at once 
with the confusion incident to 


using the various books employ- 


ing the different systems. See- 


ing that so large a measure of 
agreement has been reached 
already, the hope is entertained 
that the following list* may be 
adopted by others in their prep- 
aration of books and in teach- 
ing. 


AR 


* Extra copies of this list may be 
obtained on request from H. W. Luce, 
Weihsien, Shantung, 
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A kindred topic is the notation 
used in recording chapter and 
verse of Bible passages. The 
method given below has been 
successfully used in Shantung 
Christian University, Arts Col- 
lege, Weihsien, for several years. 


Io 10, 20. 
k 20 
6 | means Mt.5: 

Io; 10-20, 5 

20! ro | means Mt. 5: 
10 ; 6: 25. 
| means Mt. 
10—6: 25. 

25 


A dot or Chinese period be- 
tween the numbers has the force 
of the character & ; where there 
is no dot between the numbers, 
it is to be read #. 

This plan of notation saves 
time to the eye in looking up 
passages and to the hand in 
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recording pe Not an unnec- 
essary line or dot is used, and 
this in itself lends clearness, 
accuracy and rapidity. 

Experience in using the above 
methods has shown that the 
mechanical part of Bible study 
and teaching may thus be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


H. W. 


THE EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Zo the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: A large number of 
missionaries are interested in 
the proposed Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation, but not a few will have 
their interest dulled if it is or- 
ganized in the way indicated in 
the contributed article in the 
March RECORDER, in which the 
writer says: ‘‘It only remains 
to be said that membership must 
not be restricted to those in 
directly evangelistic work, but 
open to all who are engaged 
in the Christianization of the 
Chinese, whether in China or 
abroad.’’ 

The word ‘‘ evangelistic’’ is, 
of course, sed among us in two 
senses. In one sense all of our 
work is evangelistic, in that its 
aim is the bringing of the Gos- 
pel to the Chinese. In the other 
sense evangelistic work is the 
direct preaching of the Gospel, 
especially to the masses, in dis- 
tinction from educational, medic- 
al and other forms of missionary 
effort. 

It is in the latter sense of the 
word that we understand the 
Evangelistic Association was in- 
tended to be organized. 

When the motion was made 
before the General Conference 
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in regard to this organization, 
the gentleman who made the 


motion stated, as I recollect, — 


that inasmuch as we had Edu- 
cational and Medical Associa- 
tions to deal with problems that 
arose in those special depart- 
ments, so we should have an 
Evangelistic Association to fos- 
ter and promote what is, strictly 
speaking, evangelistic work. 
And this was evidettly the in- 
terpretation which the Confer- 
ence put upon the meaning of 
that resolution. 

If it were otherwise, if the 
Evangelistic Association pro- 
poses to admit to its member- 
ship ‘‘all who are engaged in 
the Christianization of the Chi- 
nese,’’ the new association will 
simply be an unnecessary branch 
or reduplication of the General 
Conference which in all of its 
aims and methods is already 
thoroughly evangelistic. 

Moreover, the Educational 
and Medical Associations con- 
stantly ‘deal with the evangel- 
istic features of their work. The 
doctors, for instance, do not 
deem it necessary, nor is it nec- 
essary, to invite preachers to 
join their association to help 
them solve their evangelistic 
problems. The Educational 
Association is composed of those 
who are actually engaged in 
school work, and it is not need- 
ful to enlarge its membership 
so as to include those who have 
simply a general interest in 
educational problems. So it will 
be in no wise invidious to con- 
fine the membership of the 
Evangelistic Association to those 
who are evangelists, that is, to 
men aud women who are preach- 
ing the Gospel to the people at 
large. 

And it is in every way better 
to limit the membership to these. 
They are best acquainted with 


those special questions which 
alone justify the organization 
of a separate association. 


P. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I was much inter- 
ested in the articles published 
last month on Sunday Schools 
in China, but it occurred to me 
that little credit was given to 
men who pressed Sunday School 
work prior to the meeting of the 
Centenary Conference. The fact 
is that some missions have been 
doing this work for thirty years. 
Of course I am quite aware that 
there was no combined national 
movement on Sunday School 
work till the formation of the 
Centenary Committee. For ten 
years the late Dr. L. W. Pilcher, 
first president of Peking Uni- 
versity, was the superintendent 
of a school of about 1,000 schol- 
ars inthe city of Peking. Many 
schools were opened with that 
for a model and much of the 
progressive work among young 
people in North China is a result 
of schools so opened. The North 
China Tract Society has pub- 
lished for about thirty years a first 
class Sunday School Quarterly, 
with such men as Drs. Sheffield, 
Wherry, Lowry, Blodgett, Ho- 
bart and others, as editors. On 
every circuit in the North China 
Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church a Sunday 
School is organized from the 
beginning. There are seventy- 
five schools with about five 
thousand six hundred scholars 
at the present time. I am only 
anxious that we should not 
ignore the work of faithful men, 
some of whom have gone to 
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their reward. We welcome the 
work of the newly-appointed 
general secretary and _ those 
who are preparing the lesson- 
sheets till his arrival. We are 
looking forward with pleasure to 
the promised visit of the World’s 
President of Sunday Schools, 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer, at Pei- 
tai-ho during the summer, 
when we hope to have confer- 
ences on Sunday School work. 
Last year the Chihli Federation 
moved a resolution of welcome 
to Dr. Darroch when he can find 
time to visit us and help in a 
forward movement in Sunday 
School work. I trust that we 
may see widespread interest and 
that the committee may be 
helped in pushing this most 
profitable work. 


Thanking you in anticipation. 
F. B. 


A LIGHT PROTEST. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


Dear Srr: I must express regret 
that the article entitled ‘‘ The 
Nationalism of a Chinese Chris- 
tian,” in the March number of 
the RECORDER, was published 
as if taken seriously. We all 
know the type of man whose 
most strenuous efforts for effect 
take the line of such diatribes ; 
one runs across them here and 
there. Full of dyspeptic ideas, 
they pour forth their fine brave 
words, ‘‘ full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.’’ They do 
no great harm in China, for 
their more sober-thinking fel- 
lows rate such men at their true 
worth. This writer goes beyond 
most. There are few, if any, 


_ healthy-minded young Chinese 
to-day holding any such ideas. 
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Of the expression of 
such absurd views furnishes 
choice material for those who 
desire to find such, and among 
them the writer of the said 
article has his reward. But if 
claiming to be representative of 
the views of young Chinese, or 
even the few who have studied 
abroad, they are ridiculous. 


Yours sincerely, 
B. L. ANCELL. 


BIBLICAL TERMS. 
To the Editor of 
‘*THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: May I venture to 
suggest that what the revisers 
of the Chinese Bible would be 
thankful for is, not strict- 
ures on the terms they have 
used, but suggestions as to some- 
thing better. The inadequacy 
of some of the terms they em- 
ploy is perfectly patent to them 
as well as to the good friends 
who give them counsel, but they 
have used them in default of 
knowing anything better. That 
5 Hl does not adequately repre- 
sent ‘‘ prophet,’’ is evident, but 
what shall be substituted for it ? 
#8 Fj is objected to; what shall 
be used in its stead? If the 
faculty of criticism, which is 
possessed in such plenitude in 
these latter days, could for a 
change be turned to the con- 
structive side of the question, 
it would help its possessor to a 
more or less adequate concep- 
tion of the limitations of knowl- 
edge, and might lay some eggs 
as well as cackle. If the eggs 
are fresh, the revisers will be 
glad to appropriate them. 


Yours truly, 
F. W. BALLER. 
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DR. F. B. MEYER’S MISSION. 


Zo the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


Sir: My attention has 
been called to a paragraph ap- 
pearing in the RECORDER to the 
effect that I am visiting China 
to promote Sunday School work. 
Please allow me space to say 
that my primary object is to rep- 
resent the Keswick Convention 
at five of the great summer 
sanatoria in which I hope to 
hold meetings for the mission- 
aries from all parts of China. 
As president of the World’s 


Sunday School Association I am 
deeply interested in Sunday 
School organisation, and shall 
use such opportunities as pre- 
sent themselves for furthering 
Christian work amongst children 
and young people in conjunc- 
tion with my friend, Dr. Dar- 


roch, who will be accompanying 


me. As the Keswick Conven- 
tion are paying my expenses, it 
seems only befitting that they 
should not be lost sight of in 
connection with my mission. 


Yours very sincerely, 
F. B. MEYER. 


LONDON, February 20th, 


Our Book Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


TRE WHEAT AMONG THE TARES. 
Studies of Buddhism in eon A 
collection of essays and lectures, 
giving an unsystematic e ition 
of certain missionary problems of 
the Far East, with a plea for more 
systematic research. By the Rev. 
A. Lloyd, M.A., Lecturer in the Im- 
perial University, Naval Academ 
and Higher Commercial School, 
Tokyo; and formerly Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. London: 
— illan & Company. 3908. Price 


This book is a collection of 
essays upon the theme of Jap- 
anese Buddhism ; the whole of 
the essays being linked together 
by the idea which the writer 
advances in a series of introduc- 
tory sonnets, one of which is so 
expressive of his point of view 
that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it entire. 

‘*The Sower sowed, and sowing 

went His Way. 
His seed, <Stka grains of Truth, 
and on a soil 


Rich with the mellowed Wisdom 
of the Age, 

Promising noble yield of incre- 
ment. 

But Night came on,—the waning 
Aeon’s Night,— 

And while men slept an Envious 
Neighbour came, 

Trod in the Sower’s steps, and 

broadcast threw 

Over the new-sown fields his evil 
Tares, 

And so withdrew. And no one 
on the Farm 

Perceived the Envious Neighour’s 
stealthy raid. ’’ 

This small volume’is the sal- 
vage from what must have been 
a heartbreaking disaster to the 
author. It represents all that is 
left of a larger work, embodying 
the result of many years of 
study, which was actually in the 
press when a fire in the printing 
office in Yokohama destroyed it 
all. The writer believes that in 
the Higher Buddhism of Japan 
and China materials are to be 
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found for a new Christian apol- 
ogetic and a new weapon of 
attack and defence. A good 
deal of misapprehension as to 
the intention of the writer is 
removed by a careful reading of 
the text. It is not fair to dis- 
miss a book like this with the 
statement that the position of the 
author is non-Christian since he 
is attempting to dethrone Christ 
by bringing Him to the level of 
Sakyamuni or exalting Saky- 
amuni to the unique position of 
the historic Jesus. It is neither 
a true nor a worthy criticism. 
Influence and counter-influence 
as between the two faiths are 
recognized and expounded by 
Prof. Lloyd, but not to the 
derogation of the claim of our 
Divine Master. 

Looking back over the field of 
religious history and studying 
especially the six centuries pre- 
ceding Christ, the author draws 
special attention to, and definite 
deductions from, the great wave 
of religious experience which 
then arose and broke over all 
Asia. In South Western Asia 
this spiritual movement was 
expressed in the prophets of 
the Captivity and almost con- 
temporaneously in India in the 
life and teaching of Gautama, 
the Buddha. Again, the striking 
fact of a legend, persistently held 
by some ,Buddhist sects, of the 
return to earth of Buddha during 
the life time of As-vaghosha, 
that is, during the period of the 
life of Christ or His apostles, is 
emphasised by Mr. Lloyd. 

The religious influence, then, 
which under Divine Providence 
opened the way for the coming 
of Christ and the development 
of spiritual Buddhism, were 
contemporary. Christianity and 
the Mahayana our author speaks 
of as historically parallel faiths. 
Morever under some influence or 
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scarcely discernible 
except in their effect, Buddhism 
proceeded on one side of its ex- 

sion to progress towards the 
idea of salvation and has come 
to accept a non-historic Buddha, 
who is regarded as a potential 
saviour; Amitabha, through 
whom is expressed the highest 
thought of spiritual Buddhism. 
Dealing with the conclusions 
which arise from this fact here is 
what Prof. Lloyd says: 


**T would not wish it to be under- 
stood that I advocate a fusion of 
Christianity and the Mahayana into 
one. But I can see that, if what I 
have said be true, there may follow a 
gradual turning of Buddhism towards 
Christ in such a way that, without 
abating one jot of the great respect 
which all religious men should have 
for Sakyamuni, there shall be the 
further recognition-of that higher 
reverence which we shall feel, and in 
conduct show, for Christ as the ful- 
filler of all that Sakyamuni taught and 
revealed, and which rightl Seton 
to Him as the only being of whom it 
can be said that He was proved to be 
the Son of God with power. . .”’ 


In his essay upon Comparative 
Religion, Professor Lloyd states 
his conviction that through Con- 
fucius and Sakyamuni God the 
Holy Spirit spoke to India and 
to China. Not everything that 
they said was inspired, and the 
blind devotion of after ages has 
led to sad degeneracy. Still 
their teaching contains gems of 
truth which are needed for the 
crown of the Son of God. 


‘‘It is the duty of the student of 
comparative religion to search for 
these gems, to separate from the 
teachings... all that is spurious 
accretion ... and to find and gather 
that precious residuum of universal 
faith which is true for all time and for 
all men.”’ 


Professor Lloyd suggests that 
if the ideal thought of the spirit- 
ual Buddhist concerning Ami- 
tabha were spoken in terms of 
Christian experience, it would 
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be difficult to dissociate the idea 


of Amitabha from. that held in . 


Christian minds of the glorified 
Jesus. Hence he would urge 
how useful and necessary to say 
to such a Buddhist believer, 
‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare we unto you.’ Your 
ideal is our actual, not a figment 
of devotion, but an historic per- 
son risen from the dead. He 
sees the building of a temple of 
religion going on around us 
which is waiting, and must wait 
completion, until the edifice is 
crowned by the acceptance of 
Jesus Christ, and by Him unified 
and made a fit dwelling for the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

Very interesting is the tracing 
of the connection between Man- 
ichaeism and Buddhism. In at- 
tempting the proof of this con- 
nection, Mr. Lloyd draws upon 
the writings of the Greek Fathers 
and points out the fact that Man- 
ichaeans and Buddhists dwelt 
together in communities on the 
confines of India and China in 
the early Christian centuries. 
Archeological proof has been 
added recently to this statement 
by the discovery of remains 
which establish the fact that 
certain places of worship were 
at one time in the common pos- 
session of the Nestorians, Man- 
ichaeans, and Buddhists. Such 
a combination could not fail to 
promote eclecticism in religion. 
The development of spiritual 
Buddhism may have proceeded 
faster than is commonly con- 
ceived as possible, as the result of 
such intercourse. 

The whole of Professor Lloyd’s 
enquiry into the history of re- 
ligious movements throughout 
Asia tends to show that -the 
Far East and the Near East 
had more in common than has 
been generally supposed, and 
that Buddhism has not been 


left uninfluenced or unformed 
by the religious developments 
of South Western Asia. In 
his concluding essay he ap- 
peals for a Catholic conception 
of Christian faith for the fur- 
therance of the apostolic mission 
of the church in the Far East. 
He has a definite belief in the 
power of the Oriental to become 
a missionary of the Cross of 
Christ, and expresses his keen 
admiration for the work which 
is being done in the preparation 
of Japanese clergy by the fathers . 
connected with the Marianist 
community in Japan. 

All who desire to come into 
contact with what is bound to 
become increasingly one of the 
most pressing problems of the 
Christian church in its mission- 
ary enterprise, namely, the at- 
titude of the Christian propa- 
gandist to the faiths by which 
he is faced in the Far East, 
would do well to acquire and 
study this book of Mr. Lloyd’s. . 
It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the author is dealing 
with a condition of affairs which 
at the present time finds no 
parallel in China. There has 
been no revival of spiritual Bud- 
dhism, so far as we have seen or 
heard, in China either among 
the priests or the people at all 
comparable to the experience of 
Japan. ‘‘ Change and decay in 
all around we see.’’ The heart 
of this people has waxed gross 
and cold. Were such a revival 
as is now in remarkable progress 
in the sister empire to become 
evident in the land of China, our 
immediate difficulties might be 
considerably increased, but the 
religious prospect would be tre- 
mendously brightened. Thecon- 
ception of the Christian faith as 
something which works essential- 
ly through salvation to fulfil- 
ment, and not to destruction, is 
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immensely strengthened by the 
evidence of its accomplishments 
and the statement of its contem- 
porary problems as set forth by 


Mr. Lloyd. 
W.N. B. 


A Year’s Progress, being Mr. F. S. 
- Brockman’s Report of the Y. M. C. 
A. work in China and Korea during 


1908, 

The past year has been one 
of gratifying progress. ‘‘ The 
strengthening and developing of 
the work in the college associa- 
- tions, the completion of the new 
building at Seoul, the remark- 
able progress in the work for 
Chinese students in Tokyo, the 
opening up of work in their be- 
half in England and America, 
and the beginnings of Associa- 
tion effort in Peking, Chentu 
and Canton, are some of the 
more notable features of the 
year's progress.’’ The Executive 
Committee of the General Com- 
mittee is now wholly Chinese, 
showing the rapidity with which 
the Association is becoming in- 
digenous. The policy. of the 
Association is not to open work 
anywhere where trained secreta- 
ries are not available. The edu- 
cational classes, while in no sense 
rivalling the regular schools, 
are filling a special need, and to 
show how popular they are, 400 
students in Shanghai alone 
attend the classes. The physical 
training branch has recently 
secured the services of an expert 
in the person of Dr. M. J. Exner, 
who will organize a school for 
the training of physical directors 
for outside points in’ China. 


‘*Tubercular tendencies have 


been discovered in over 50 
per cent. of the applicants for 
entrance into the gymnasium 
classes!”’ ‘‘ The experience of 
the year has deepened confidence 
in the belief that any honest 
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service rendered to men may have 
a religious value.’’ In actually 
bringing men to Christ the most 
fruitful method has been the 
personal work with friends, of 
earnest Christian men. Perhaps 
the chief lesson of the year’s 
work has been that the best aid 
to any man in finding his way 
into the Christian life is the 
personal friendship of some man 
who proves his friendship in 
helpful service. 

A considerable body of litera- 
ture for young men on Associa- 
tion work, Bible study, prayer, 
etc., is receiving regular ad- 
ditions. Associations exist in 
60 different institutions in China, 
while student conferences have 
been held at various centres. 
The Y. M. C. A. still continues 
its work among the Chinese 
students in Tokyo, where the 
policy of strict entrance exam- 
inations has reduced the 
10,000 to 5,000. The short 
course and incompetent men 
have disappeared. This renders 
the work of the Association 
easier and more encouraging. 
218 are enrolled members, while 
some 40 have professed conver- 
sion. Again the secretary em- 
phasizes personal individual 
work. Hesays: ‘“‘It has been 
found that no other method can 
be substituted for that of per- 
sonal interviews. The men can- 
not be won in masses; it has 
been necessary to patiently over- 
come the scruples and remove 
the difficulties of each one of the 
young men individually.”’ 

There are 76 secretaries, for- 


‘eign and native, in China, Korea, 


and Tokyo. 


Canton Medical Missionary Society. 


Seventieth Annual Meeting and 

Report. 1908. 

This flourishing Society now 
reports 108 beds in the women’s 
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departments and 192 beds in the 
men’s wards. The policy of the 
committee for the last two years 
is to increase the revenue from 
paying patients without lessen- 
ing its work for the poor. 
221,81 out-patients attended at 
the dispensary, while 2,129 were 
admittedintothe wards. This is 
the largest in seventy years. 
The hospital receipts for the 
year 1908 were $32,185.50. A 
foreign business manager now 
fills a long-felt want. The ex- 
pense of the evangelistic work, 
long met by the American Pres- 
byterian Board, will ere long be 
met by the hospital itself. 

The medical college in con- 
nection with the hospital will 
shortly have a new dormitory to 
accommodate 70 students. The 
lithotomies, for which Dr. Kerr 
was famous, still continue a 
marked feature ; there being 64 
in 1908. A woman weighing 79 
pounds was relieved of a tumour 
weighing 116 pounds. Another 
feature is the publication of 


medical works ; a list of 18 being | 


appended to the report. Dr. J. 
M. Swan is physician-in-chief. 


Peru: Its Story, People and Religion. 
By Geraldine Guinness, London: 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 


This is a book of stirring 
interest, specially dedicated to 
‘all those who feel an interest in 
Peru.’ 

The gifted authoress wields a 
graphic pen, and in addition to 
the information gathered in the 
course of her own travels she has 
a storehouse to draw upon, in 
the experiences of her aunt, 
who was one of the first mission- 
aries to Cuzco. She calls‘ this 
her ‘ first book.’ We trust it may 
not be her last. 

Belonging to a well-known 
and influential family, whose 


missionary activities have ex- 
tended to many lands, she might 
easily find among them materials 
for future volumes. 

Illustrated with original vicws 
taken by her father, Dr. H. Grat- 
ton Guinness, this her first book 
is not merely instructive ; it is 
highly attractive and orna- 


mental. 
W. A. P. M. 


My Father’s Business, a brief life of 
Agnes Gibson, C. I. M., by Marian 
_H. Fishe, with preface by Rev. J. 
Stuart Holden, M.A. 1s, 6d. nett. 

Pp. 80. Illustrated. 

Many who have heard of the 
wonderful woman’s work in the 
Kwangsin river district of 
Kiangsi, which is under the 
superintendency of Mr. Archi- 
bald Orr Ewing, will be thank- 


ful for this beautifully writ- 


ten life of one of the principal 
workers in that district. The 
success of the workers there, is 
often quoted as a great proof of 
the value of woman’s work in 
China. ‘This unvarnished tale of 
trials and triumphs will inspire 
many a reader with greater 
fervency in prayer, and we doubt 
not in some instances prayer 
will lead to volunteering for the 
field, in which such joys as this 
book describes are to be ex- 


perienced. 


C. I. M. Chekiang Conference Report. 

January, 1909. 

This 38-page pamphlet records 
the proceedings of the first 
C. I. M. Chekiang Conference, 
at which 21 out of 76 mission- 
aries were present at Taichow 
where it was held. The subject 
of training occupied a chief 
place in the discussions, and it 
was resolved to found a Bible 
Training Institute at Hangchow 
under the direction of Rev. W. 
J. Doherty. 
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NEw ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Fenn’s Concordance of the New Testament 
is in type, and will soon be issued. 

Johnston’s Scientific Faith is withdrawn for 
atime. Y. M.C. A. 

Stories for Young People, by H. L. Zia, is now 
ready. Also Harmony of Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles, by W. D.Crockett. ¥.M.C.A. 

Expository Commentary on John’s Gospel. 
George Hudson. 

one's Growth of the Kingdom of God. 


I, S. 
Railways of China. C. L. S. 
Imago Christi, Stalker’s. C. L. S. 
ummond’s 
(out). C. L. 
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Guizot's Civilization in Europe. C. L. S. 

British Constitution. C. L. 

Commercial Education. C. L. S. 

The General Committee Y. M. C. A. has in 
preparation the following in Chinese in 
addition to those already announced :— 

Temptations of Students, by John R. Mott. 

Power of Jesus Christ in the Life of Stu- 
dents. John R. Mott. 

A Changed Life. Henry Drummond. 

Achievement—O. S. Marden (abridgment. 

A Handbook on Y. M. C. A. Work, 
illustrations. 

Report of Y. M. C. A. Work during 1908. 

ative Studies in the Gospel of Mark 

urton. 


Missionary News. 


Dr. J. C. Garritt, of Nanking, has 
sent us the following interesting ac- 
count of the recent special meetings 
held there. Our readers will rejoice 
to learn of the great blessing granted 
on that occasion. We would ask 
prayer that the revival may sweep 
through the two provinces of Anhwei 
and Kiangsu :— 7 


When the Spirit came to 
Nanking. 

This city has just witnessed 
a mighty outpouring of God’s 
Spirit upon the churches, with 
the same wonderful manifesta- 
tions which have characterized 
His work in Wales, in Corea, in 
Manchuria, and in other parts 
of China. For months the 
missionaries and Christians of 
Nanking and the surrounding 
region have been in prayer that 
when Mr. Goforth came here he 
might be the agent of the Spirit 
of God in quickening the church 
and leading it into the fulness 
of blessing. The prayer has 
been answered, and for many 
days there has been a volume of 
confession, prayer, and renewal 
of vows such as this great 
heathen city has never witnessed. 

A great tent was built, with 
a seating capacity of over 1,200, 
and this was filled for ten days, 
twice a day, from February 27th 
to March 7th. The Lord answer- 


ed prayer in giving exceptional 
weather, else the pavilion could 
not have been used at all. For 
four days, beyond an evident 
deep interest and prayerfulness, 
nothing remarkable was visible 
in the meetings. Mr. Goforth 
spoke simply, but powerfully, of 
the absolute sovereignty of God 
as displayed in other places where 
He had cleansed and purified 
His church. Then a _ break 
came, and men, women, boys, 
girls, with weeping and deep 
contrition confessed their sins. 
Some confessed to the grosser 
sins; others to coldness, hy- 
pocrisy, lying, covetousness. 
During the last days, beside 
many who rose or knelt at their 
seats to confess, fully five hun- 
dred came forward to the plat- 
form to acknowledge their sins 
and ask the prayers of the multi- 
tude. 

The evidences of the actual 
presence and work of the Holy 
Spirit were too numerous to be 
gainsaid. Sins unrepented of, 
of years gone by, often forgotten 
sins, were brought to light. 
Some who came to the meetings, 
resolved that ‘‘Mr. Goforth 
should never drag a confession 
from them,’’ were compelled to 
acknowledge it all and to tell 
out the story of defection and 
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sin. It was felt by very many 
that these were days of judg- 
ment such as Joel foretold, and 
that to hide their sins now would 
be the cause of being eternally 
ruined in the last day. The ter- 
rors of Sinai were not preached 
by Mr. Goforth, but they were 
brought home to the people 
by the Spirit Himself. Some 
of the most remarkable facts 
were these : 


1. The terrible burden of sin, 
made clear by the Holy Spirit’s 
convicting power. Hatred, an- 
ger, impatience of authority, 
contention, lying, selfish ease in 
the church without care for the 
unsaved, etc., etc., were con- 
fessed with bitter anguish. 


2. The reality.of the cross of 
Jesus. The love of the Savior, 
who died for us, was vividly 
— by many as never be- 
ore. 


3. The sadness and coldness, 
friendlessness and hopelessness, 
of life, of any life, away from 
Christ. 


4. The tremendaus value of 
human souls and the fearful 
guilt of being a stumbling block 
in the way of others, and even 
-* not praying and working for 

em. 


5. The power of prayer. 


These are realities in Nanking 


to-day. The reproach of Christ 
has been rolled away; men 
know now that this is not a 
‘* foreign *’ church, but that the 
very power of God is in our 
midst. The visitors from the 
surrounding regions have gone 
to their homes with great zeal 
for souls; some of them, when 
they came, were burdened with 
guilt and far from Christ. The 
five communions established in 


Nanking are afire. One of our 
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workers, in prayer in the daily 
meetings still going on, has been 
oppressed even to physical pain, 
almost beyond endurance, for 
those who had wandered away 
from the church during the past 
ten years. The officers of the 
church are alive to the needs of 
the Christians as never before, 
and are earnestly devising means 
for reclaiming wanderers, win- 
ning the lost, and building up 
the weak. All hearts are full 
of joy and seeking to serve the 
Lord with full consecration and 
acceptableness. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and all that is with- 
in me; bless His holy name ! 


We append the following account 
of the formation of the Hupeh Pro- 
vincial Council, representing further 
important progress in the cause of 
Federation :— 


At two meetings of representa- 
tives of missions working in 
Hupeh, one held at Kuling last 
summer and the other in Han- 
kow on January 28th, the neces- 
sary steps have been taken for 
the formation of a Provincial 
Council of the Christian Federa- 
tion for Hupeh Province. At 
the meeting when the final 
decision was taken, there were 

resent representatives of the 
Wesleyan, Alliance, 
Protestant Episcopal, American 
Baptist, China Inland, Church of 
Scotland, and Swedish Missions 
and of the B. & F. B. S. and 
C. C.R. T. S. Two other mis- 
sions, whose delegates could not 
come to Hankow so early in the 
Chinese year, sent written ex- 

ressions of assent. The follow- 


g Constitution has been adopt- 
ed by the foreign missionaries, 
and there is little doubt that it 
will be adopted formally at the 
first full meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Council 
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session of Council and shall 
continue in office until their succes- 
sors have been elected. 


Preamble.—In view of the large 
number of missions represented in 
this meeting, and of the written ex- 
pressions of agreement received from 
other missions, the Hupeh Provincial 
Council of the Christian Federation 
in China is hereby formed under the 
following Constitution : 


1. Object.—This Council shall have 
as its end the realisation within the 
limits of this province of the objects 
for which it is proposed to organise 
‘ the Christian Federation of China. 
(See Centenary Conference Resolu- 
tions on Federation II and XII.) 


2. Representation.—a. Each mis- 
sion having established Christian 
work in this province, including the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Bible and Tract 
Societies, may join this Provincial 
Council by accepting its Constitution 


and electing two representatives, one. 


Chinese and one foreign, to be mem- 
bers of this Provincial Council, 
6. Each such mission may elect an 
additional foreigner for every 25 
foreign workers or major fraction 
thereof; wives of missionaries to be 
reckoned. c. Each such mission may 
elect one additional Chinese for every 
five hundred adults in full member- 
ship or for a major fraction thereof. 
d. At any session of the Council it 
shall require that a representation 
from a majority of the missions 
which have joined this Provincial 
Council be present to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. ¢. Any question arising as to 
the ‘validity of a claim to representa- 
tion on the Provincial Council shall 
be decided by the Council. 


3. Duties of the Council. — This 
Provincial Council shall exercise no 
authprity over missions or churches 
represented in its deliberations, Its 
discussions and conclusions will only 
have such weight as their wisdom 
entitles them to receive, but since 
the Provincial Council is composed of 
delegates from the various missions, 
it is hoped that the discussions will 
meet with the general approval of the 
missions and that they will unite in 
effort to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Council and to realize 
results that are for the common good. 


4. Officers of the Council.—The 
permanent officers of the Provincial 
Council shall be two presidents, two 
secretaries and two treasurers ; in each 
case one Chinese and one foreign. 
These officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the close of each regular 


5. Executive Committee. — There 
shall be an Executive Committee, of 
which the two presidents, the secreta- 
ries and two treasurers shall be ex- 
officio members, and to which three 
Chinese and three foreign members 
shall be added by ballot. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall fill its own 
vacancies. Five members of the 
committee shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but 
five votes must be cast for a given 
object to ke carried in the committee. 
This Executive Committee shall have 
power to carry out the will of the 
Council in all matters not committed 
to individuals or special committees. 
It shall have control of all monies 
contributed for the use of the 
Council. It shall be responsible for 
arranging a programme for the reg- 
ular meetings of the Council, elect- 
ing topics for discussion, appointing 
leading speakers and writers of es- 
says. The Executive Committee shall 
make careful provision to give op- 
portunity for the introduction into 
the discussions of topics not appear- 
ing on the programme, but such 
topics must be introduced with the 
permission of the Executive Com- 
mittee. An appeal from the decision 
of that committee may be carried to 
the Council by a motion supported 
by seven members, 


6. Committees. — The Provincial 
Council shall appoint individuals or 
committees to undertake specific 
lines of work in harmony with the 
object of the union in Christian 
fellowship and service. 


7. Convening of Council.—A reg- 
ular meeting of this Provincial Council 
shall be held not less than triennially 
and not more frequently than annual- 
ly at the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee. A special meeting of the 
Provincia! Council may be called by 
the Executive Committee at the re- 

uest of one-third of the members of 
the Provincial Council. 


8. Delegates to National Council.— 
The Provincial Council shall appoint 
delegates to the National Council in 
accordance with the regulations de- 
termined by that body. 


9. Revision of Constitution. —It 
shall require a vote of two-thirds of 
the membership of any given Council 
to add to or modify this Constitution, 
Proposed additions or modifications 
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must be submitted to the missions 
concerned through the secretaries 
three months in advance of a given 
meeting of the Council, to give time 
for due consideration. 


It was further resolved that 
the first meeting of the Provincial 
Council shall be held in Hankow, 
on Monday, July 5th, 1909. A 
Provisional Executive Committee 
was appointed, consisting of six 
Chinese and six foreigners, to 
translate and print the above 
Constitution, draft bye-laws, and 
arrange for the first meeting. 
The programme for that meeting 
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must include two addresses on 
Federation, one by a Chinese 
and the other by a foreigner, and 
‘*the form of representation to 
the National Council.’”’ It will 
also include discussions on ‘‘ the 
evangelistic needs of the field,’’ 
‘‘the educational needs of the 
field,’’ or ‘‘the present needs 
in Christian literature.’’ The 
Rev. Dr. Glover was requested 
to prepare a large map of the 
province and to gather statistics. 


GEORGE A. CLAYTON, 
Hon. Secretary. 


The Month. 


PEKING AFFAIRS, 


The proposal to grant amnesty to 
political prisoners has been dropped. 
—H.E. Yuan Shi-kai denies that he 
has any intention of traveling abroad. 
—Half of the French legation guards 
have been recalled from Peking.— 
Following the example of Prince Su 
all the Yaméns in Peking have been 
reducing their staffs. Over fifty have 
been dismissed in the Board of Posts 
and Communications.—The Grand 
Council has asked the Waiwupu to 
recall Sir Robert Hart.—The Waiwu- 
pu has set aside Tls. 200,000 for the 
entertainment of the foreign repre- 
sentatives who in behalf of their 
governments attend the funeral of the 
late Emperor.—The Board of Finance 
has submitted proposals in regard to 
the Central Bureau of Financial Re- 
form, the principal of which are that 
directors and assistant directors be 
appointed to manage its affairs until 
the introduction of the budget at the 
end of five years and that they then 
be relieved of their duties. ‘ 


CHINA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The Grand Council are said to de- 
sire to use Weihaiwei as a naval base, 
and the Waiwupu has been instructed 


to consult the British Minister re- 
garding the matter.—Over twenty 
students from the Nobles’ College in 
Peking have accompanied Prince 
Hsien Chang, the second son of 
Prince Su, to Germany for study.— 
The government announces that sub- 
jects of non-Treaty powers will be 
treated the same as Chinese, and 
consequently there is no reason for 
granting them passes for travel into 
the interior.—The Central govern- 
ment has permitted H. E. Tang Hyao- 
yi to receive a decoration offered him 
by the French government.—It is 
said that Russia intends establishing 
two colleges in North Manchuria for 
the exclusive benefit of Chinese, pay- 
ing for them out of revenue derived 
from the Chinese Eastern Railway.— 
The China Emergency ,Committee, of 
which Sir Robert Hart is president, 
issues an appeal in England for 
£100,000 to develop a medical college 
in Peking.—The president of the 
Waiwupu is considering the revision 
of all treaties with foreign powers 
concluded before’ the Boxer Trouble. 
—China has formally proposed that 
the differences with Japan regarding 
the Fakumen railway be submitted to 
the Hague Tribunal for adjustment 
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The Japanese government, however, 
claims that the questions involved do 
not lie within the scope of that 
tribunal.--The Chinese government 
has decided to send more naval 
cadets to Japan rather than to West- 
ern countries in order to save expense. 
The Yunnan-Indo-China boundary 
dispute has been settled and boundary 
stones erected.—The British govern- 
ment states that there is no reason to 
believe that Japan is assuming terri- 
torial jurisdiction in Manchuria, 


OPIUM AND REFORM. 


The conclusions of the Internation- 
al Opium Commission, which con- 
cluded its sessions late in February, 
were published on the first of March, 
The resolutions adopted were a pledge 
of the support of the powers repre- 
sented to;China in the program of 
opium abolition as well as a decision 
to restrict the use of opium in other 
parts of the world. The Postmaster 
General at Hongkong has issued a 
notice prohibiting the despatch of 
opium through the mails.—Prince 
Kung has proposed to the govern- 
ment that opium smoking be made a 
criminal offence. An edict dated 
March 15 deals with the opium sup- 
pression, declaring anew the strong 
determination of the government to 
rid the country of the curse and 
discussing the question of how the 
revenue thus lost is to be made good. 
—In line with the purpose of the 
government to establish compulsory 
education a preliminary experiment is 
being made in Chihli province, where 
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a census is aa to be taken with a 
view to establishing a school and a 
lecture hall' in every village; the 
necessary expenses to be paid by the 
gentry.—Great importance will be 
attached to Chinese studies at the 
forthcoming examination of returned 
students to be held the third month. 
—It is reported that the government 
contemplates plans for making a 
government monopoly of the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, to see that they 
are made from good tobacco, to pre- 
vent their use by soldiers, students 
and minors under 18 years of age.—A 
proposal is made by the President of 
the Board of Justice to give lawyers 
permission to practice in the courts of 
China and with this in view to 
establish in Peking a Law College. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


Two firms have jointly memorial- 
ized the Board of Posts and Commu- 
nications for permission to construct 
long distance telephones from Peking 
to Hankow, Nanking and Canton.— 
It is reported that engineers have 
been engaged by the provincial au- 
thorities to make a survey of a 
Szechuen-Thibet Railway.—Rich de- 
posits of copper have been discovered 
in Yunnan, and the Board of Finance 
is consulting the Viceroy of the Yun- 
kwei provinces as to raising capital 
and working them.—The Viceroy 
of Hupeh has ordered the Director- 
General of the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way to start work on the Hupeh 
section at once. 
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MARRIAGE. 
At Wuhu, 25th February, Mr. How- 
ARD VAN DycK and Miss ANNA 
Horz, both of C. and M. A. 


BIRTHS. 


Ar Fukiang, Kan., 6th February, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Mann, C. I. 
M., a daughter (May Caroline). 

At Suitingfu, 13th February, to Dr. 
and Mrs. H. J. HEweErtt, C. I. M., 
a son. 

AP 19th February, to Mr. 
and Mrs, W. J. HANNA, C. I. M., 
of Pingi, Yunnan, a son, 

AT Chengchow, Honan, 26th Febru- 
ary, to Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Law- 
Ton, A. S. B. M., a daughter (Ida 
Carey). 

At Kaifeng. 1st March, to Mr, and 
Mrs. J. Brock, C. I. M., a son 
(Allan Archibald), 

AT Kashing, 1st March, to Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Hupson, A. P. M. 
(South), a daughter (Annie Cha- 
pin). 

At Kashing, roth March, to Rev. and 
Mrs. J. MERCER BLAIN, A. P. M,. 
(South), a daughter (Elizabeth 
Grier). 

At Kinhwa, 14th March, to Rev. and 
Mrs. CHARLES S, KEEN, A. B. M., 
a son (Maurice Fischer). 


DEATHS. 

At Shanghai, 9th March, Rev. W. 
H. MILLARD, A. B. M. U. 

At Soochow, 13th March, RANDOLPH 
PAGE, infant son of Dr. and Mrs. 
R. T. Shields, A. P. M. (South). 

AT Chinkiang, 18th March, Mrs. G. 
A. ANDERSON (C. I. M.) 

At Hangchow, 25th March, ADELAIDE 
SARAH, wife of Bp. G. E. MOULE, 
aged 81 years. 


ARRIVALS. 
AT SHANGHAI :— 
13th February, Miss A. Foster, 
C. M. M. (ret... 
22nd February, Miss B. Woops, for 
Rescue Work. 


2nd March, Rev. and Mrs. A. T. 
POLHILL, Misses H. DAVIES, E. M. 
TUCKER, E. TURNER, A. C. WARE, 
F. M. WILitams, G. M. BLAKELY 
and E. returned from 
England ; Misses C, M: Brocs, G. C. 
DAvry and F, H&RBERT, from Eng- 
land, all C. I. M. 

12th March, Ven. Arch, and Mrs. 
E. H. THomson (ret.) and Miss S. 
H. RErp, all A. C. M. 

13th March, Miss M. BATTERHAM, 
C. I. M., returned from Australia. 

16th March, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Foucar and two children, returned . 
from Germany, Misses E. ROWAN, M. 
M, Rerp and E. P. Rerp, from Eng- 
land, and Misses A. M. ANDERSON 
and H. A. DAHLBERG, from Sweden ; 
all C. I. M.; Rev. and Mrs, J. SkKoLp 
and child (ret.)and Miss M. AELING, 
S. M. S., and Misses A. ANDERSON 
and A. DAHLBERG, Scan. A. M, 


DEPARTURES. 
FROM SHANGHAI :— 

30th January, Miss L. M. STANLEY, 
Friends M., for U. S. A. 

19th February, Rev. S. Wicks, C. 
M. S., for England, via Siberia. 

20th February, Dr. and Mrs. F. J, 
TOoKER and child, A. P. M.; Rev. 
and Mrs. lL. Hopovs and three chil- 
dren and Mrs. G. M. NEWELL, A. 
B. C. F. M., all for U. S. A.; and 
Rev. J. A. PARTRIDGE, Ch. of Eng. 
M., for England. 

5th March, Rev. and Mrs. T. H. 
HIMLE and 3 children, and Miss O. 
HODNEFIELD, all Hauges Syn. M., 
for U.S. A.; Miss M. MONSEN, Norw. 
Luth. M., for Europe via U.S. A. 

6th March, Mr. and Mrs. K. Enc- 
LAND, Norw. Luth. M., for Norway. 

16th March, Mr. T. James, C. I. 
M., and Mr. and Mrs. T.D. BEGG 
and children, all for England 

19th March, Miss F., H. CULVER- 
WELL and Miss F. Lioyp, both C. I, 
M., for England via Siberia. 

20th March, Miss M. J. WILLIAMS, 


C. I. M., for England, 
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